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WILLIAM B. WILSON, MASTER WORKMAN 


By Paut W. PriTcHARD 
Chester, Pa. 


ENNSYLVANIANS who recall the labor situation of World 

War I, may remember that a word from William B. Wilson, 
the federal Secretary of Labor, was sufficient guarantee for coal 
miners to remain at work. Yet, even in 1917, few knew how Wil- 
son had gained his labor experiences and the confidence of the 
miners, or that he had had any labor background at all. In the years 
immediately preceding the war he was marked as a leader of labor 
forces in Congress and the organizer of the “Young Democrats” 
who had captured the Pennsylvania arm of the party and made 
possible the nomination of Woodrow Wilson at Baltimore. But 
the miners of World War I knew William B. Wilson’s labor 
background, a short portion of which is portrayed on the follow- 
ing pages.’ The setting for the story is North Central Pennsyl- 
vania, its beautiful tree-clad hills, pock-marked with coal pits and 
ribboned with market-bound rails whose cold steel remotely con- 
nected the black-faced miner and absentee owner. 

In January, 1887, the officers of National Trades Assembly 135, 
Knights of Labor, grouped the various local assemblies of the min- 
ing regions of the United States into districts, or divisions, as 
they were often designated. Boundaries were marked to follow 
competitive trade lines, as far as practicable, so that there could 
be unity of action in collective bargaining. The anthracite area 


." This article is a revised portion of a University of Pennsylvania doctoral 
dissertation, William B. Wilson, the Evolution of a Central Pennsylvania 
Mine Union Leader, and a part of Mr. Wilson’s biography, now in prepa- 
ration. 
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was designated as District One. The second division included the 
mines of South Central Pennsylvania and Maryland, which shipped 
coai to the eastern seaboard markets. District Four embraced the 
mines of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, coke producers 
for the most part, shipping their coal to the East. The Pittsburgh 
area was named District Five, and the mines of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and other states formed additional divisions. 

District Three, the scene of Wilson’s activities for some years, 
comprised the mines of North Central Pennsylvania from Brad- 
ford County on the East to Mercer County in the West, including 
Lycoming, Bradford, Tioga, Clinton, Elk, McKean, and Butler 
counties, as well as those parts of Jefferson and Clearfield counties 
which were traversed by the Allegheny Valley (Low Grade) divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad and by the Buffalo, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh Railroad.? This division lay to the north of District 
Two; the boundary between the two divisions was not always 
clearly defined. The coal from this area was shipped to Buffalo, 
Canada, and the seaboard cities, meeting in the last named market 
competition from the “black diamonds” of Districts Two and 
Four, and from the unorganized mines of Maryland and the 
Virginias. 

The railroads competing for the coal carrying trade of District 
Three were the New York Central, the Erie, the B. R. and P., 
and the Pennsylvania. These roads used a large amount of coal 
for driving their own engines, but they carried the bulk of it to 
market. 

The formation of National Trades Assembly 135 and the de- 
velopment of the district system coincided with the attempts of 
the railroads of Pennsylvania to bring order out of chaos in the 
coal trade. Attempting to put an end to rebating and discrimina- 
tion which had demoralized freight rates, the coal carriers formed 
traffic associations which were able to stabilize rates, but not to 
control allotments.* Seaboard coal from Central Pennsylvania was 
partially regulated by the Seaboard Steam Coal Association, an 
organization of shippers, big and small, but dominated by the 


?Coal Trade Journal, January 12, 19, 1887, pp. 22, 30. 
* There is an excellent brief discussion of this situation in Suffern, A. E., 
Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal Industry of America (Boston, 


Houghton-Mifflin, 1915), p. 79 et seqg., hereinafter referred to as Suffern, 
Conciliation. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad, which sometimes used the Association as 
a means of throttling competition.‘ 

The so-called independent mine operators were often at the 
mercy of the coal carrying railroads, who distributed cars as they 
saw fit and thereby kept the independents in line.® Naturally there 
were exceptions to the rule; for example, the firm of R. B. Wigton 
and Sons, one of the large independent operators, whose Clearfield 
County mines were so located that they could ship coal on either 
the Beech Creek, later a branch of the New York Central, or the 
Pennsylvania. The Wigtons even dared to bring suit against the 
latter road for discrimination in freight rates. 

After the hard times of 1884-1885 coal might have advanced 
in price had it not been for the continual opening of new mines 
and the railroads’ interest in maintaining low fuel costs.® Inde- 
pendent operators, often willing to raise the miners’ wage, and 
pass the increased cost on to the consumer, found the way blocked 
by the railroads. 

The failure of the pools or associations to supervise allotments 
led the railroads to secure control of their competitors by the pur- 
chase of stock. The New York Central and the Pennsylvania, 
dominant figures in the Eastern bituminous scene, soon acquired 
sufficient shares to control the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Balti- 
more and Ohio, and the Reading systems. By 1900 the New York 
Central furnished a good example of a vertical trust. It owned 
the capital stock of the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation, 
one of the largest mining companies in Central Pennsylvania, and 
controlled the Fall Brook (Tioga County) and the Beech Creek 
Railroads by lease, later by purchase. Through the latter road, 
the New York Central controlled the Beech Creek Coal and Coke 
Company with 29,000 acres’ of coal land and twenty-one mines 
in operation. Under its thumb was the North River Coal and 
Wharf Company, a tide water delivery organization. Thus, by 


“Coal Trade Journal, 1887-1888, passim. One example was the partial 
shutting out of the Beech Creek mines from the seaboard markets. 

5 The Coal Trade Journal, April 20, 1887, p. 196 discussed this question 
under an article, “The Carriers Govern Coal Situation.” There was a large 
degree of truth in the statement of Suffern, Conciliation, p. 91, that “the 
real powers with which [mine] labor has to contend” are the railroads. 

®In 1890 the average cost of production for a ton of 2,000 pounds in 47 
“run of mine” mines of Pennsylvania was 78 cents, of which 68.4 cents was 
for Labor, U. S. Commissioner of Labor, Sixth Annual Report, 1890 (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1891), pp. 224-225. 
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either ownership, lease, or some other control of management, 
the New York Central governed a large quantity of coal from 
digging to delivery.” Such was the power of the system that Wil- 
son and other leaders of Central Pennsylvania mine workers had 
to face in their struggle for a higher standard of living. 

The Blossburg region, the home-place of the Wilson family, was 
not an exception to the increased coal and rail development which 
followed 1885. While little change had taken place there in the 
early eighties, the latter part of the decade witnessed an expansion 
in both coal and its transportation. In 1885 the Erie Railroad pur- 
chased the Blossburg Coal Company at a price stated, under oath, 
to be more than three million dollars.* They used Arnot coal to 
stoke their own engines and make coke, or shipped it all over the 
United States as blacksmiths were willing to pay a premium for 
its quality. The Erie extended its rails beyond Arnot to open new 
mines at Bear Run and Landrus, while competition loomed as the 
New York Central ran surveys to join Elmira with Williamsport, 
and furnish another outlet to the Buffalo, Canadian and New 
England markets. The Blossburg Advertiser prematurely and 
rather optimistically rejoiced, “Glory Hallelujah! But won’t freight 
rates take a drop?’”® 

The Tioga County coal business boomed as the Arnot mines ran 
full time and the coke ovens, which Wilson had helped to erect, 
could not fill all their orders. The wheels of industry turned rapidly 
in Blossburg with three saw mills, a tannery, one glass factory, a 
car shop, and a machine and boiler shop in full operation.’° The 
saw mills and tanneries demanded timber and bark, so Wilson was 
able to find seasonal work in the woods when the mine owners re- 
fused him a job. 

After Wilson left the Arnot mines in 1887, he worked a few 
days for a big coal company. For the next thirteen years, while 
he dug coal in a small country mine, which employed only one 


* Suffern, Conciliation, pp. 79-90 

* Wellsboro (Pa.), Gasette, Jan. 23, 1890. 

® Cited in the Coal Trade Journal, Aug. 15, 1888, p. 437. 

*® Most of the details of coal and rail development i in Central Pennsylvania 
have been gleaned from the files of the Blossburg Advertiser and the Coal 
Trade Journal, the latter being the more fruitful source for the period un- 
der discussion. One should not overlook the Coal Trade Journal as a source 
for local history as it often featured community developments, even though 
the scope of the magazine was national. 
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person in addition to himself, he spent most of his time tramping 
the hills of Pennsylvania on behalf of the miners, or in the woods, 
cutting or peeling bark, or at farming. After the bark peeling 
season had ended and the logs had been sawed and skidded, ready 
for hauling when the winter snows came, he went to work in 
Sandy Hutchinson’s little mine, digging house coal to warm the 
homes of Blossburg. Some winter days he swung a pick; on others, 
he hitched up a team of horses and filled the coal bins of the 
community. 

During the summer time Wilson was only one of a thousand 
men who worked in the woods near Blossburg, so he could leave 
the forest when union responsibilities called. The mine work of 
the winter was irregular, and the ventilation poor, but it helped 
to pay the store bills. In addition to the job, Sandy Hutchinson 
provided a house at five dollars a month, and milk at six cents a 
quart for a steadily increasing number of Wilson children. All 
was on credit, if necessary. 

In between jobs Wilson picked up a day’s wages, a dollar and 
a half, wherever he could find some one to use his physical might. 
He dug ditches, prospected for coal, or tended his crudely con- 
structed greenhouse, from which he sold cabbage and tomato 
plants.* A garden, the source of much that went on the table, 
required his attention in the spring and early summer ; the children 
were too young at that time, and his wife was too busy caring for 
them, to do much hoeing. 

Meanwhile Wilson continued to serve as a member of the dis- 
trict executive board of the Knights of Labor, N. T. A. 135 
(miners’ division), even when not actually employed at mining. 
He had one advantage not shared with other mine leaders in that 
he need no longer fear the blacklist nor worry about being vic- 
timized; he was beyond the jurisdiction of a corporate mining 
company. Because he was available and willing, and because he 
had proved his leadership and integrity, the Knights of Labor 
miners made Wilson the Master Workman of the district in De- 
cember, 1887—an important step in the young labor leader’s 
career. 

The remuneration attached to the office was fifty dollars a month, 
a substantial income for a miner, and expenses, for the Master 


™ Statement of Mrs. Jessie Wilson Milsom. 
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Workman was supposed to devote all his time to the responsibili- 
ties and duties of the position. While he held the office for some 
years, he never drew any salary as the district income never suf- 
ficed to pay even his travelling expenses.’? Financially, the or- 
ganization remained a weak affair, having only two or three thou- 
sand members who paid the tax of two cents a month for the 
support of the district activities. 

The Master Workman, like “Doc” Waters of Arnot, was on 
call at all times. Not only did he attend conventions, district and 
national, and board meetings, but he helped to negotiate district, 
regional and local agreements, and often had to return and inter- 
pret the clauses for both operator and miner. In less crowded 
minutes he preached the doctrines of the order, establishing local 
assemblies here and there. Never once, in the eight years that 
followed his election, did Wilson fail to respond to the call for 
assistance when troubles arose at some mine, even though his in- 
come stopped when he left Blossburg. After the difficulty was 
settled, he returned home and went to work in order to pay off 
the bills which had accumulated during his absence, and to be 
ready for the next trip. 

During these lean years the Wilsons lived in a most humble 
manner ; none other was possible, for the bottom of the flour barrel 
was constantly in sight. Even though Mrs. Wilson was a frugal 
housewife they were often pinched for the necessities of life. 
Afterwards Wilson often remarked that whatever good he may 
have accomplished during these strenuous times was “in a great 
measure due to the loyalty and devotion” of his wife, her un- 
faltering courage, and faith in the work he was doing.* 

At the time of Wilson’s selection as Master Workman a strike 
was in progress at Jackson Center in Mercer County. As the chief 
officer of the district, his duty was to assume charge of the strike 
and bring it to a successful conclusion, if possible. The district 
treasury was empty and Wilson had no cash, so he borrowed 
enough to pay his fare as far as Reynoldsville, where he was to 

* William B. Wilson carefully entered each item in a pocket notebook. 


Two of these, covering, in part, from 1888 to 1896, are in the possession of 
the writer. 

** “Notes for Annals of an Immigrant,” p. 30; hereinafter referred to as 
“Annals.” This fifty-three page typed manuscript represents the beginning 
of an autobiography. Unfortunately Mr. Wilson never finished the work. 
Yet it is the most important source on his activities prior to 1890. 
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meet the local assembly, and receive their per capita tax. By an 
exchange of receipts and bookkeeping arrangements, the local was 
to receive credit in the accounts of the district secretary-treasurer.** 

The B. R. and P. train, on which Wilson was a passenger, 
was stalled behind a wreck, so he did not reach Reynoldsville 
until after midnight, too late to meet the members of the local 
assembly which already had adjourned. Having made an engage- 
ment at Jackson Center, he could not wait another day, so he 
decided to go out to Hilliards, where Patrick Monaghan, the 
district secretary-treasurer, lived and get some money from him. 
After a few hours sleep on the hard bench in the station waiting- 
room he boarded the morning train for Red Bank, the nearest 
station to Hilliards. After paying the fare his cash on hand was 
reduced to sixteen cents. From Red Bank he started walking to 
Hilliards, paying three of his sixteen cents for bridge toll. Snow 
covered the ground, for it was early January. It grew dark and 
he lost his way, wandering all night and not reaching Hilliards 
until six o’clock in the morning. 

At a little store which had just opened Wilson inquired for 
Monaghan, only to learn that his fellow Knight had already left 
for Jackson Center, expecting to meet the Master Workman at 
that point. Having had nothing to eat for twenty-four hours, he 
spent his last thirteen cents for cheese and crackers and sat down 
by the side of a little creek to enjoy his breakfast in solitude. 
After resting for a few minutes he resumed his trek, headed for 
Jackson Center and followed the railroad for fear he might lose 
the way again. 

He had not gone far when he met a section crew preparing to 
go to work. He “threw” a Knights of Labor recognition sign 
which was answered by the foreman. It turned out that the fore- 
man boarded with Monaghan and -knew that Wilson was expected, 
so he asked, “Why don’t you take the train for Mercer, which 
leaves in a few minutes?” When the Master Workman replied 
that he was broke, the foreman reached down in his pocket, 
pulled out all that he had, two dollars and forty cents, and gave 
it to Wilson, who soon was on the train headed in the right direc- 
tion with his fare paid. 


“The story of the first trip as Master Workman is taken from “Annals,” 
pp. 29-30, and from Mr. Wilson’s note book. 
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Upon arrival at Jackson Center Wilson secured an interview 
with the operator and soon made a satisfactory settlement of the 
strike. In reality he had had more difficulty in getting to his desti- 
nation than in settling the trouble after he arrived there. Had the 
railroads been as liberal in issuing passes to labor leaders as they 
were to political leaders, Wilson’s path as Master Workman would 
have been smoother. 

From Jackson Center he started homeward, on foot, stopping 
at the different mines along the way and organizing local assem- 
blies of the Knights of Labor wherever he could induce the miners 
to unite. With little or nothing for travelling expenses, he stayed 
with whomever offered a bed for the night and who was willing 
to take risk of being fired for harboring a labor leader. The 
Mollihan family of Crenshaw, among others, always kept their 
door open to Wilson, even when others turned their backs on him 
for fear an acknowledgment of his presence would bring disfavor 
with the management. On one occasion, while organizing in the 
Kiskiminetas Valley, he arranged with a teacher to sleep in the 
school house.*® 

While organizing at New Bethlehem, Wilson received a tele- 
gram stating that a strike had taken place at Sandy Creek, north 
of Pittsburgh, and requesting his presence at once. With just 
enough money to pay his fare from Kittanning, he decided to walk 
the first part of the journey. On the way he came to a stream, re- 
called as Pine Creek. A January thaw had brought down flood 
waters which had washed away the bridge. Numerous cakes of 
ice were still floating down the swollen stream. He had to cross 
at that point or lose considerable time in looking for another 
bridge. Picking out the shallowest place he stripped off all his 
clothes, tied them in a bundle, and, holding it above his head, 
stepped into the turbulent stream. The depth of the water and 
the swiftness of the current almost swept him off his feet, as he 
tried to steer clear of the floating cakes of ice and keep the bundle 
dry. He was thoroughly chilled by the time he reached the opposite 
bank, but after putting on the dry clothes and walking briskly for 
awhile, he felt none the worse for his icy immersion. 

The adjustment of the strike at Sandy Creek proved rather 
difficult. Although the operator had been a member of the joint 


* Statement of Adam B. Wilson. 
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conference, even of the scale committee, and had signed the agree- 
ment, he had never lived up to it. The miners, after some delay, 
had struck to enforce the regional mining price as agreed to by 
the operator. Wilson went to the office several times before he 
obtained an interview with the mine owner, only to be cut off 
with the statement that there was nothing to adjust. An appeal 
to other operators who had been members of the scale committee 
had no effect. The strike lasted several more weeks before Wilson 
finally obtained a settlement on the basis of the joint scale, just 
what the miners had been demanding. 

A small remittance from the district secretary-treasurer enabled 
the Master Workman to return to New Bethlehem and take up 
the work of organizing where he had left off on receipt of the 
call from Sandy Creek. Soon he reached St. Marys, on foot as 
usual, organizing as he traveled. There he boarded a train for 
home. 

Wilson had been absent from home for two months, during 
which time the family had been living on credit established before 
leaving. It was time to earn something and reduce the obligations, 
so as to be ready to leave again when duty called. This first trip 
as Master Workman was typical of many to follow. 

The Master Workman often wore gunny sacks around his only 
pair of shoes as he tramped the snow covered hills of Central 
Pennsylvania to carry the message to his fellow miners. While he 
was attempting to organize the Berwind-White mines at Houtz- 
dale, a sympathizer took up a collection and presented him with 
a badly needed pair. After election to Congress in 1906, so many 
claimed to have furnished his footwear that Wilson remarked, “I 
should have enough shoes for the rest of my life.’”*® On another 
occasion Wilson stopped at a humble miner’s shack and told the 
good housewife that he needed something to eat. After the repast, 
which had been gladly set forth, he asked the woman for a short 
length of rope. Fearing that the haggard looking miner was con- 
templating suicide, she questioned him, only to discover that he 
wished to tie the rope around his shoes so the rough roads would 
not cut his feet. Some years later when he was campaigning for 


© Statement of Mrs. Jessie Wilson Milsom, Aug. 15, 1939. 
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Woodrow Wilson, that same miner’s wife recognized the speaker 
as the man with the sole-less shoes." 

No other man would have suffered such hardships and denied 
his family so much for the glory of being at the head of a district 
organization. Financially Wilson paid dearly for the honor of 
being the Master Workman, for his expenses were paid only in 
part, to say nothing of the salary which was not forthcoming. 
Why did he devote so much of his time and energy to the cause 
of the union? Wilson felt that he was doing what he was called 
to do. He was not the kind of person who could witness an in- 
justice to humanity and do nothing about it. Like his Grand- 
mother Wilson, he could not turn away a beggar or a stray dog. 
As a fourteen year old lad in the debating room at Arnot, he had 
vowed that his life would be devoted to improving the lot of the 
miner, and he was carrying out that resolve. 

The organization of a local assembly often required many visits 
of the Master Workman. First of all, he had to find a few men 
who were willing to risk their jobs in enlisting others. With suc- 
cess, the numbers grew with each visit of the district leader. 
Finally, when a majority was in the fold, the leaders called a 
public meeting which Wilson usually attended, preaching the 
gospel of trade unionism. 

Secrecy was often a necessity in the early stages of organization, 
as witness this entry in his notebook: “Wrote to a large number 
of men in Walston, changed handwriting and used different en- 
velopes so as not to attract attention.”** The postoffice was often 
in the company store and the mail clerk in the employ of the 
company, so it was necessary “not to attract attention.” Just a 
few days before he made the notation, Wilson had quietly slipped 
into Walston, conferred with several faithfuls, among whom was 
Thomas Haggerty, the Worthy Foreman of District Three, and 
agreed to write these letters. Upon this occasion it was safer to 
write than to visit. 

After the local had grown beyond a few in numbers, a spy or 
two, often referred to as “sucks” by the miners, usually crept into 
the ranks of the order. In this way the operator knew what was 


_"* Statement of the late Hugh L. Kerwin, Chief of the Bureau of Concilia- 
tion, U. S. Department of Labor, and a native of Tioga County. 
*Entry of March 6, 1890. 
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happening and was able to plan his campaign which often in- 
cluded victimizing or discharging the leaders. The owner had to 
proceed with caution, especially where the miners were nursing 
some unsettled grievances. Hasty action might make heroes of 
the leaders, throw the majority into the arms of the local assembly, 
and precipitate a strike. Wisdom often dictated the slower process 
of victimizing rather than the sudden action of a discharge. 

Sometimes the operator tried to prevent an organizer from 
gaining entrance to a mining town. At DuBois the Rochester and 
Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Company, a subsidiary of the B. R. 
and P. Railroad, bought a public road in order to keep out agi- 
tators who dared approach their workmen. Confronted with the 
situation where entry into the town was trespassing, Billy Wilson 
remarked to his co-worker, “I think, Brother Evans, we will have 
to get a balloon the next time we come to DuBois.” Even though 
Superintendent Robinson ordered the arrest of Wilson and Evans, 
they got to the mines, posted a notice for a meeting, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a few members for the local assembly. Inci- 
dentally, Evans noticed that blood was oozing from Wilson’s fin- 
gers at the time, from peeling bark in the Blossburg woods. On 
another occasion Evans and Wilson organized a Knights of Labor 
local assembly at Grove City while the constable, with a trespass 
warrant, was looking for them to lock them up.’® 

The Master Workman was often called in to settle disputes 
between a foreman and a miner, especially where the latter was 
one of the local leaders and victimizing was suspected. Because 
of their more or less independent natures, the leaders got into 
difficulty more often than others. The union could not permit an 
active member to be singled out for victimizing, as one victim 
meant more victims, and a consequent weakening of the leadership 
in the local. 

Whenever a miner was let out on the charge of repeatedly 
sending out dirty coal and thereby causing the operator to lose 
trade, the Knights of Labor took up the miner’s defense if they 
felt the accusation was false or merely an excuse for getting rid 


“Henry Evans Letters,” United Mine Workers Journal, Dec. 13, 1906; 
Jan. 7, 1909. Henry Evans was active in the mine union movement in the 
United States in the 1880’s and 1890’s. He returned to England and became 
a correspondent for the U.M.W. Journal. In 1940 he was still living although 
unable to read or write because of blindness. 
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of a free-thinking workman. Where the miner was let out for 
drunkenness in the mines, for neglect, for failure to perform his 
duties in a workmanlike manner, or for any other good cause, 
neither the local officials nor the Master Workman would inter- 
fere.° This was carrying out the principle that a miner was en- 
titled to his job as long as he properly performed his work. There 
were to be no discharges without cause; in dull times, the work 
was to be shared. The philosophy of the miner was that a man 
had a right to work, if he respected that right. 

There were district conventions and countless meetings for the 
Master Workman to attend. Wilson endeavored to have some sem- 
blance of parliamentary procedure in the meetings, but confidence 
in the leaders was of more importance to the miners than the 
paragraphs of Cushing’s Manual. Where the leader was trusted, 
the miners followed. One night, in company with Thomas Hag- 
gerty, he attended a meeting at Morris Run, where a strike was 
planned in cooperation with the men at Arnot and nearby. The 
meeting was conducted by a local Scotsman who certainly had 
the confidence of his fellow workers, and who just as definitely 
knew what they wanted when he announced from the platform, 
before any motion had been put, that they were going to make a 
demand of the operator. At the same time he appointed a com- 
mittee to call on Mr. W. S. Nearing, the superintendent. Then 
Wilson took the floor and suggested that perhaps the men them- 
selves would like to select the committee. No sooner had the 
Master Workman taken his seat than one of the miners jumped 
to his feet and moved to send the committee selected by the chair- 
man. The motion was carried without a dissenting vote even 
though no one had yet brought up the question of making or not 
making a demand. The chair knew that the men were ready to 
make the demand, so why bother with a motion ?*+ 

The miners often had difficulty in securing a hall for their 
meetings during the cold weather ; none was necessary during the 
warmer months. In time some of the locals solved the problem by 
erecting their own buildings. At Arnot the company permitted 


”Coal Trade Journal, June 27, 1888, p. 346, citing the Wage Earners’ 
Journal, n.d. 
* Statement of Thomas Haggerty. 
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very few miners’ meetings in the hall until the advent of R. T. 
Dodson, a manager more liberal than the average mine official.” 

As the immigrant miners from Central and Southern Europe 
increased in numbers and importance, Wilson provided speakers 
who could make addresses in Polish, Italian and other languages. 
No meeting was complete without a speech in a foreign tongue as 
the cooperation of the non-English speaking miners was necessary 
for success. 

Sometimes the attendance at a meeting was rather discouraging. 
During the summer of 1890 Wilson went to Lonaconing on “a 
mission calculated to improve the condition of the Maryland 
miners [competitors of those from Central Pennsylvania] by 
having them become members” of the order. One beautiful Sun- 
day afternoon he held a meeting in a cool shady grove on the 
outskirts of the town, where he was greeted by a grand total of 
fourteen persons, and not all of these were miners.** 

As Master Workman, Wilson failed to solve one problem, that 
of financing the district. Since 1883, when the Amalgamated As- 
sociation had first placed an officer in the field permanently, the 
Central Pennsylvania district of the union had been constantly 
in debt. As a result many miners had lost confidence in the district 
union, arguing that an organization which could not pay its ordi- 
nary running expenses was in no condition to help working men 
when serious trouble arose. At the district convention of 1890 
Wilson advised the delegates that paying the debts of the or- 
ganization was the most serious problem for consideration. He 
suggested that they adopt a method used by some churches in 
financing their needs. On his recommendation, the convention 
decided to sell fifty-cent chances on a fifty dollar watch, the pro- 
ceeds to be used in paying off the district debt.2* To keep down 
expenses, the Master Workman was to withdraw from the field 
for the next six weeks, in the hope that the national office of the 


newly organized United Mine Workers would underwrite his 
maintenance.”° 


* Statement of Adam B. Wilson. 

* Evans, Chris, History of the United Mine Workers of America (2 Vol., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1918, 1920), II, 41. 

* The writer has no evidence to show that the plan was executed. 

* District Three, U.M.W.A., Convention Proceedings, Aug. 20-21, 1890; 
pamphlet in the possession of the writer. 
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Financing the district was largely a matter of paying the salary 
and expenses of the Master Workman, as the miners of Central 
Pennsylvania had not yet begun to accumulate large defense funds. 
In August, 1890, the district debt was $473.87, three-fourths of 
which was owed to Wilson. The amount that the Master Work- 
man received from the secretary-treasurer was invariably less than 
his expenses, and Wilson could not have continued the work had 
it not been for occasional contributions from some of the local 
assemblies, principally Arnot, Crenshaw and Reynoldsville, and 
the willingness of friends to make loans or grant him credit. Some 
years later when the Central Pennsylvania district was strong fi- 
nancially, he requested the payment of the account and submitted 
a statement showing just what he had received and spent on 
behalf of the miners of Central Pennsylvania.** The district never 
settled the account. 

Wilson maintained this work from 1888 to 1896, or eight years 
in all. Every alternate year there was another mouth to feed, for 
the Wilson children arrived with amazing regularity. With three 
youngsters under five as a start, Nellie arrived in 1888, William 
Bauchop, Jr. in 1890, Thomas in 1892, Mary Ellen in 1894, and 
Joseph, named for his uncle, in 1896. More were to come. “Doc” 
Waters of Arnot was kept busy playing the stork, fighting measles, 
scarlet fever, and other childhood troubles in the Wilson household. 

As Master Workman of Central Pennsylvania Wilson found 
that the permanency of the district union depended upon the es- 
tablishment of what was then known as the “checkweigh associa- 
tion.” Whenever a group of workers at one mine, or several groups 
at neighboring mines, banded together and hired a checkweighman 
to verify the accounts of the company’s weighmaster, the organi- 
zation took on the name of “checkweigh association” or “check- 
weigh fund.” 

During the 1880’s many mines of Central Pennsylvania still 
used the standard weight car. The miners objected to this system 
for they felt that it was unfair to be paid a fixed amount for a 
car of coal which might be several hundred pounds overweight, 
or docked if the car were under the standard weight. The mine 


*° William B. Wilson to Richard Gilbert, Secretary-Treasurer of District 
Two, U.M.W.A., April 22, 1904. 
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workers complained that the extra coal went to swell the profits of 
the company. 

As the miner’s underground working place was usually some 
distance from the mouth of the mine, it was impossible for him 
to check the weight of each car sent up. In the absence of other 
proof, the testimony of the company weighmaster as to the weight 
of coal had to be accepted. Unfortunately there were dishonest 
men among coal operators, as among all classes, who took advan- 
tage of the weighing system. Unless the union was strong enough 
to object to the practice, it was usual for a dishonest operator to 
take 2,500 to 3,000 pounds for a ton of coal while his honest 
competitor was paying on a basis of 2,240 pounds. The mal- 
practices of the weighing system not only robbed the miner, but 
also put the honest operator in a position where he could not com- 
pete with his dishonest neighbor. Cheating the miner was so preva- 
lent that mine owners who were perfectly fair in everything else 
accepted the situation as a trade condition and took the extra 
weight as a matter of course.** Therefore, the correction of the 
abuses of the weighing system was naturally a key objective of 
the union when it became strong enough to enforce its wishes. 
The miners came to insist on placing a checkweighman at the 
scales to see that their coal was honestly weighed and properly 
credited. 

One of the earliest attempts to install a checkweighman at a 
Central Pennsylvania mine was made at Morrisdale. In 1879 the 
miners organized and elected Billy Bond to represent them at 
the scales, even though they doubted that the company would per- 
mit a checkweighman. It was agreed that all the miners were to 
approach W. H. Wigton, the superintendent, in a body, so that 
the leaders could not be singled out for dismissal. While many 
gathered for the important occasion, only twenty-three men were 
willing to cross the cleared space around the company office; 
the others hid in the protective bushes and watched their more 
fearless comrades. When the men broached the subject of placing 
a checkweighman on the tipple, Mr. Wigton replied, “I don’t 
give a damn if you put on twenty checkweighmen.” Bond was 
placed on the tipple but the twenty-three courageous miners were 
discharged.*® 


77W. B. Wilson, “The Check-off.” 
*8 Statement of Charles F. Keenan. 
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During the 1880’s many strikes were won or lost over the 
question of the checkweighmen. Under the guidance of the Knights 
of Labor the subject was brought before the legislature in several 
bills. One of these passed the House in 1887 by a unanimous vote 
but “got lost” in the Senate.*® The bill called for the erection of 
scales, a checkweighman, and a weighbook, open for inspection. 
A year later another unsuccessful bill would have installed check- 
weighmen, appointed by the county courts, and paid jointly by 
the operators and the miners.*° 

It was easier to place a checkweighman on the tipple than to 
provide for his support. Each miner was expected to contribute 
his share toward paying the wages of the checkweighman. At 
first a committee customarily stood at the pay office and solicited 
contributions. However, experience soon demonstrated that some 
were willing to accept the benefit of having their coal honestly 
weighed but were unwilling to share the expense of the service. 
Others were negligent, but the greatest number of non-contributors 
were men who had no cash to draw; the company had checked-off 
all their wages for the payment of bills. 

As checkweighman the miners selected one who had their con- 
fidence and who could “‘figger.” Often the same person served as 
secretary of the local union. He usually possessed a better than 
average education, often obtained in the British Isles. William 
Slee, of Morrisdale, was typical in that respect. After attending 
school in England for a longer period than the average boy, he 
migrated to Pennsylvania and secured work in the mines. Shortly 
afterwards he was elected checkweighman and secretary of the 
union. In addition he served the community as secretary of the 
school board and as justice of the peace, a position which he still 
held at the advanced age of eighty-eight.** 

William B. Wilson was a checkweighman for several years in 
the Tioga County mines. Richard Gilbert, the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Central Pennsylvania district of the United Mine Workers 
from 1899 to his death in 1939, began his union career checking 
weights on a tipple at South Fork, near Johnstown. An unusual 


” Report of the Knights of Labor Legislative Committee, 1887, Pittsburgh, 
1888, N. P., 15-17. A pamphlet in the writer’s possession. 

® Coal Trade Journal, Jan. 11, 1888, p. 139 

“The writer has spent many pleasant hours listening to the late Mr. 
Slee’s reminiscences. 
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case was that of Edwin Lloyd who, when elected checkweighman 
at a mine, was already employed as the company’s weighmaster. 
So great was the confidence of the company in Lloyd’s ability 
and integrity that they did not select a weighmaster to succeed 
him; both the company and the union accepted Edwin Lloyd’s 
accounts. All these men were co-workers and close friends of 
Wilson throughout the formative years of the union in Central 
Pennsylvania. 

The miners at Arnot were not so fortunate in the selection of 
their first checkweighman, established as the result of a strike for 
that purpose early in 1887. The miner elected was near-sighted, 
and as fourteen hundred tons of coal a day poured over the tipple, 
it was impossible for him to check on all the weights. As a result 
he came to rely on the word of the weighmaster, which created 
so much dissatisfaction that the miners called a meeting and asked 
for the checkweighman’s resignation. 

In order to insure the maintenance of a checkweighman, once 
he was installed, the miners at each mine established a fund for 
the payment of his salary and expenses. The small mines did not 
employ enough miners to support a checkweighman and often went 
unorganized, becoming unfair competitors of the larger mines. 
Experience taught the miners to consolidate the various funds 
into a regional treasury so that the strong could support the weak. 
In this way the Tioga County Checkweigh Fund, the Beech Creek 
Checkweigh Association, which covered the Morrisdale region, 
later the home of the Wilson family, and other powerful groups 
came into existence in Central Pennsylvania. 

These associations, while not a part of the Knights of Labor, 
were closely affiliated with that organization. The same officers, 
who labored as miners, often served both groups. The Tioga 
County Checkweigh Association, while not a part of the Knights 
of Labor, was organized by Master Workman Wilson, and its 
members were knights in the various locals of the community. The 
Beech Creek society coincided, geographically, with District As- 
sembly 229, a division of the National Trades Assembly 135, and 
most of its members belonged to the Knights of Labor. Even to 
one living in that day the relationship was confusing; one miner 
named the Association a sideshow of the Knights of Labor. 

The Beech Creek Association had risen from the ashes of the 
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1886 strike, when the miners believed that Ed Hughes, an of- 
ficial of the Amalgamated Association, had “sold out” to the 
operators. It was large enough to be effective in collective bar- 
gaining, but not too extensive for democratic control. They had 
an agreement with the operators, providing for fifty cents a ton, 
semi-monthly pay days, the abolishment of the store order system, 
and the placing of checkweighmen on all tipples.*? The associa- 
tion employed a full time “miners’ agent” to settle disputes with 
the operators and look after the interests of the organization. The 
acts of the agent were subject to review at the monthly meeting 
of the association. In time they accumulated quite a surplus, even 
after building halls and making sizable donations to miners on 
strike in other regions. After the organization of the United Mine 
Workers in 1890, the Beech Creek Association had the distinction 
of being designated “District A,” until it was incorporated into 
District Two. It was a tower of strength in Central Pennsylvania 
unionism until its decline after the disastrous strike in 1894. 

As Master Workman, Wilson endeavored to see that a check- 
weighman was on each tipple. A Pennsylvania act of 1883 legal- 
ized the checkweighman’s presence, regardless of the operator’s 
wishes, and regulated his duties, but made no provision for his 
support. According to the act, the miners were authorized, but 
not compelled, to elect a checkweighman ; the operator could not 
legally interfere in the performance of his duties. The weakness 
of many unions, or their non-existence, during the slack times of 
1884-86, was not conducive to the election of many checkweigh- 
men in Central Pennsylvania, for opposing an operator under 
such circumstances was difficult and dangerous. The trade revival 
of 1887, and the consequent increase in the number and strength 
of unions, resulted in the placing of many men on the tipples. It 
was significant that, even though the law permitted checkweigh- 
men, many operators barred them until forced to do otherwise by 
a strike. Even after the checkweighman was on the tipple, the 
operator found ways of preventing him from carrying out his 
duties. The penalty for violation of the act was light and the 
miners had little confidence in the courts. Before long the men 
found that they could get quicker results by sending for Wilson 


"Coal Trade Journal, Aug. 22, 1888, p. 446. The agreement was referred 
to as the “Tyrone Scale.” 
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to come and settle the difficulty. Thus the checkweigh question 
became an important feature in the negotiations with the operator. 

Through these years of ephemeral organizations, Wilson con- 
stantly preached, sometimes to closed ears, the doctrine of col- 
lective bargaining—that the operators and miners should gather 
around the conference table and peaceably iron out their dif- 
erences, both small and large. Only when all possible means of 
settlement had been exhausted was a strike defensible, in his 
opinion. 

The Pittsburgh wage scale conference of 1888, at which Wilson 
represented his district, was a comparatively successful attempt 
at national collective bargaining. The price of mining was set for 
Pittsburgh, Hocking Valley, Ohio, DuBois and other key points 
in the bituminous regions of the United States, as agreed upon 
by the scale committee of which Wilson was a member.** Inci- 
dentally, this was Wilson’s first appearance on the national scene 
where he remained a familiar figure until his death in 1934. 

The next step in the collective bargaining process was the dis- 
trict meeting with the Central Pennsylvania coal operators. At 
this joint conference the miners and operators considered situa- 
tions peculiar to the district and agreed upon some variations in 
the price of mining; coal was easier to mine at some places than 
at others. Miners who were not members of the Knights of Labor 
were permitted a voice and vote in the proceedings. 

What to do about the operators who did not attend the con- 
ference and who were unwilling to abide by the district agreement 
was a main subject for discussion at all joint conferences. The 
standard solution for the problem was for the miners’ organiza- 
tion to call a strike and force the recalcitrant operators into line, 
if possible. At these conferences mine owners often chided Wilson 
for his failure to organize the miners of a certain company and 
make the operator come to terms. If a mine was organized the 
threat of a strike, especially when business was active, was often 
enough to force the operator to cooperate. 

The most important strikes were those centering around the 
agreement. In the spring and summer of 1888 many operators of 
Central Pennsylvania refused to pay the district price, giving as 
a reason, the dull times. The Master Workman was kept busy; 


% Evans, Chris, op. cit., I, Chapter XXVII. 
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he spent few days at home. But by the end of the summer the 
miners had compromised with many operators by taking a five 
cents reduction in the price of mining, so industrial relations were 
more peaceful, and Wilson found time to make a brief but un- 
successful campaign for the state legislature as the candidate of 
the Union Labor Party. 

Wilson was especially fitted for the type of work he was doing, 
the promotion of industrial peace. He was fair, outspoken, yet 
conservative, in his dealings with both the operators and his fellow 
miners. He knew mining and was able to understand, but not 
necessarily agree with, the operators’ point of view. He was reason- 
able in his arguments, but strong in defense of what he considered 
the miners’ rights. The operators found that they could depend on 
his word and trust his judgment. He was the antithesis of the 
rabble-rousing agitator, so often characterized by an unfriendly 
press. 

Various conditions retarded the orderly progress of collective 
bargaining in Central Pennsylvania. Many operators believed in 
Wilson’s collective bargaining preachments and would have been 
glad to carry out his suggestions as to bettering the lot of the 
miner, but competition from other mines selling in the same mar- 
kets precluded their compliance. The mine owners of Southern 
Pennsylvania and Maryland paid their workmen less than the 
Central Pennsylvania operators paid the miners, yet both sections 
shipped coal to the same seaboard terminals. There was little hope 
for a material rise in the wages of Central Pennsylvania miners 
until the Southern operations were unionized, something neither 
the Knights of Labor nor the Federation was able to accomplish. 
Profits from a company store holding a monopoly on the miners’ 
trade gave the mine owner an advantage over the operator who 
permitted his workmen to purchase goods where they desired. As 
mentioned previously, the railroads were not above making lower 
rates to favored mines. In the midst of keen competition, operators 
interested in the welfare of their men had to curb their humani- 
tarian impulses in order to remain solvent. 

Had there not been a surplus of labor the operators would 
have been unable to employ men at low wages, for the miners 
naturally would have gravitated to the better paying mines. A 
large share of the overcrowding of the mines at this time was due 
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to the increase in immigration from East-Central and Southern 
Europe. These immigrants eventually became strong union mem- 
bers, but in their first years in the United States they accepted 
jobs at whatever wages were offered.** 

Wilson and other union officials of liberal thought were ad- 
vocating measures for improving the lot of the miner, most of 
which, however, were dependent on the success of collective bar- 
gaining. Sharing the work in dull times had been almost universally 
accepted by both operator and miner for some time. The idea of 
the living wage based on the American standard of living, which 
Wilson later urged as a World War labor policy, was heard only 
faintly in the trade union press.** More often one met the argu- 
ment that if there was too much coal going to market and too 
many miners, why not restrict the output of the mines by reducing 
the hours of labor and limiting the miner’s daily tonnage. Most 
reforms had to wait until a stronger union had firmly established 
the principle of collective bargaining among both miners and 
operators. 

In spite of the failure of collective bargaining at some mines, it 
was working at others. Events at Punxsutawney in the late sum- 
mer of 1889 illustrated the manner in which collective bargaining 
worked successfully under Wilson’s leadership.*® 

On a hot July day Wilson was presiding over the annual dis- 
trict convention at DuBois. The miners had just re-elected him 
Master Workman in appreciation of his hard work and loyalty to 
the cause. It seemed to them that his enthusiasm and industry 
were beginning to produce results for the increase in membership 
was encouraging. His optimism was infectious, and the delegates 
were filled with expansive ideas and hopes that the coming year 
was to see their organization firmly established. 

What to do about the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Rail- 
road mines was the most important topic of discussion at the 

“Further, see Warne, Frank J., The Slav Invasion and the Mine Workers: 
A Study in "Immigration (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1904) ; contra, see Hour- 
wich, Isaac A., Immigration and Labor: The Economic Aspects of European 
Immigration to the United States (New York, L. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912) ; 
Chapter XII, “Effect of Immigration on Wages,” and Chapter XXI, “The 
Coal Miners.” 

® Coal Trade Journal, Oct. 3, 1888; July 31, 1889. 

® The story of the convention and the Punxsutawney strike of 1889 is based 


on “Annals,” pp. 31-32, Wilson’s expense account books, and statements of 
Thomas Haggerty. 
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convention. At Punxsutawney the operating concern was the Ro- 
chester and Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Company; in the DuBois- 
Reynoldsville area, it was the Bell, Lewis and Yates Company. 
They had some of the largest and best equipped mines in the 
United States, and, since they were paying only forty cents a ton, 
the most dangerous to the safety of the union. If they could be 
organized and brought up to the district price the union could be 
doubled in strength. Unorganized, they were a distinct threat to 
the district. 

Some of the delegates favored immediate and decisive action, 
knowing that Haggerty, the district Worthy Foreman, had secretly 
pledged the drivers at several of the Rochester and Pittsburgh 
mines to suspend work in case a strike was called. But Wilson 
urged caution, feeling that more was to be gained by deliberate 
negotiations with the operators. Besides, he understood that the 
men at the mines of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Company, 
near Punxsutawney, were about to demand fifty cents a ton, and 
if they won, the chances for success at the R. and P. mines would 
be enhanced. 

The most important mines of the Berwind-White company 
were located at Houtzdale, Clearfield County, in District Two. 
However they had two large mines near Punxsutawney, which 
were geographically in District Three but were under the juris- 
diction of District Two. Even though Billy Wilson had no au- 
thority over the negotiations of the Berwind-White miners at 
Punxsutawney he was greatly interested in what they were doing. 
Any action of theirs would materially affect the situation at the 
R. and P. Mines in District Three. 

The convention accepted the plan of delaying action until the 
outcome at the Berwind-White operations was known. Immedi- 
ately after adjournment, Haggerty and Wilson made tracks for 
Punxsutawney to see just what was happening. 

Thomas Haggerty was an interesting person. Born of Irish 
parents who had migrated to the industrial part of Scotland, he 
was “Irish-Scotch,” rather than Scotch-Irish. Coming to America 
at the age of sixteen, he had found work in the mines of Clarion 
County. He preferred to work in the thick veins of coal near 
Reynoldsville, for he measured six feet two inches and carried 
two hundred pounds of bone and muscle. He possessed the sol- 
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dierly bearing of a Potsdam giant. Onlookers, seeing him lead a 
parade, stared in astonishment; they dubbed him “the field mar- 
shal,” a moniker that has stayed with him to this day. He was a 
man of action, different in movement from his conservative co- 
worker, Wilson, yet the two men made a splendid team during their 
twenty years of association, which had begun in 1888 under the 
banner of the Knights of Labor. 

A committee of miners from Houtzdale had visited Punxsu- 
tawney to induce the Berwind-White men at the Horatio mine to 
demand the district price of fifty cents a ton, an increase of ten 
cents. The operator had refused the demand and the men had 
gone on a strike. The outlook for the miners was better than 
ordinary for most of the large mines in Central Pennsylvania, 
including those at Houtzdale, were already paying the district 
price and many organized miners at work had voted to pay five 
cents a ton from their own wages to aid those on strike. 

The strike had already started when Wilson and Haggerty 
reached Punxsutawney. The strikers, some of whom knew the 
District Three leaders personally or by reputation, were glad to 
have the advice and counsel of experienced union officials. Many 
of the Italians in the group recalled that Wilson had gotten them 
an increase in 1886. Both nien made speeches, after which, by 
resolution, the miners requested Wilson and Haggerty to accom- 
pany the committee when it called on the operator. 

In due course the miners’ representatives met Mr. Berwind of 
the Berwind-White Coal Mining Company in the Panatella Hotel 
in Punxsutawney. In guiding the negotiations Wilson was in- 
terested not only in assisting the men to secure the advance in 
wages, but also in writing into the agreement features that would 
reasonably secure the permanency of the local unions involved. 
He knew from experience that an agreement was no stronger 
than the union behind it. Therefore, before entering into con- 
ference with the operator, he persuaded the miners’ committee to 
agree on a demand that the wages of the checkweighman were to 
be collected through the company office. 

The one industry of most mining towns was the extraction of 
coal from the ground. Everyone worked for the same company ; 
there was only one paymaster. Since the coal company controlled 
the business activity of the community it was only natural that 
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financial affairs were centered in its hands. For example, when 
the community Protestant church was erected at Morrisdale, Clear- 
field County, in 1871, the miners donated their wages of a desig- 
nated day to the building fund. On payday R. B. Wigton and 
Company, the operator, deducted, or “checked-off,” the amount 
from the wages of each miner and paid the total sum to the church 
trustees.*? By the same method, which became known as the check- 
off system, the miners at Morrisdale paid church dues of twenty- 
five cents a month. No one objected to the method until 1879, 
when an Irishman, named Keenan, complained that the coal com- 
pany was doing just what his ancestors had fought against in 
Ireland, compelling persons to support a church not of their faith. 
W. H. Wigton, the superintendent and paymaster, appreciated the 
situation for he was a Presbyterian. Reaching into his pocket he 
gave Keenan twenty-five cents and made sure that the Irishman 
was released from church dues in the future. Although a Catholic, 
Keenan later gave twenty-five dollars to the community church 
and often attended its services.*® 

In the typical mining community the coal company checked-off 
not only mining supplies, groceries, clothing, furniture and house- 
hold goods, but also for the blacksmith, the doctor, the druggist, 
the hospital, the church, taxes, charitable subscriptions, and a host 
of other accounts including the saloon bill.*® The debt which had 
been incurred in bringing the Wilson family to America was re- 
paid by the check-off system. On paydays, a large number of men 
received no cash; perhaps they owed the company a small amount. 
For more than ten years one employee of the Morrisdale Coal 
Company never drew one cent in cash.*° On one occasion a Philips- 
burg coal company, with a payroll of $17,000.00 over a fifteen day 
period, paid out in cash only $170.00.44 The Morrisdale and 
Philipsburg illustrations were exceptional, but they did illustrate 
the extent to which the check-off was used on occasion. 

The Berwind-White negotiations were unusually successful from 
the miners’ point of view. The agreement that was signed repre- 


Statement of Lewis A. Pritchard, a trustee of the church for many 
years. 


% Statement of Charles F. Keenan, Portage, Pa., a son of the one referred 


to. 
® W. B. Wilson, “The Check-off,” an unpublished article written in 1926. 
“ Statement of L. A. Pritchard, formerly the paymaster of the company. 
“Coal Trade Journal, Sept. 11, 1889, p. 424. 
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sented the greatest progress that had ever been made in the Punx- 
sutawney field; further, in one respect, the agreement surpassed 


any contract that Wilson had helped to negotiate. The second 
clause read: 


Checkweighmen allowed on all tipples; wages to be col- 
lected through the office, provided men sign the book in 
the presence of a representative of the Company.** 


For the first time in the mine union history of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, as far as the records show, a coal company had agreed to 
use the check-off in this way. The signing of the agreement was 
a monument to the diplomacy of Wilson, Haggerty, and the 
Berwind-White miners who were members of the committee, 
and an important step in building the foundation upon which 
the United Mine Workers grew to power. If properly executed 
this check-off feature meant the financial security of the local 
union. It was the most important step in the development of 
unionism among the miners since the beginning of the point wage 
scale conference. 

Yet this was just a beginning, for only one company, although 
one of the largest, had agreed to use the check-off for the pay- 
ment of the checkweighmen’s wages. Before long the men dis- 
covered that miners could avoid paying their share by refusing 
to “sign the book in the presence of a representative of the Com- 
pany.” After collecting for the rent, mining supplies, the store, 
the doctor, and others, the company had little for the checkweigh 
fund. However, the clause, wherever adopted, did result in greater 
financial support for the checkweighman, the hub of local union 
strength. 

The Horatio Checkweighman’s Association, formed after the 
Berwind-White agreement, became one of the main supports of 
District Two activities. When the local unions supporting it col- 
lapsed in the strike of 1894, the district treasury lost six hundred 
dollars a year in revenue.** Besides, the association contributed 
morally and financially to the United Mine Workers during its 
early critical years. 


“ See infra. 
* District Two, U.M.W.A., Convention Proceedings, 1895, pamphlet. 
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The agreement also provided for the maintenance of a full time 
miners’ agent “to settle all disputes arising between the company 
and the men.” This was in line with a practice that the Beech 
Creek Association had found beneficial in its relations with 
operators. 

As soon as the Horatio strike was settled, Wilson and Haggerty 
turned their attention to securing a similar agreement for the 
Rochester and Pittsburgh miners at Walston and Adrian, two large 
mining villages just outside of Punxsutawney. These miners were 
unorganized, but considerable spade work had been done and the 
men were now receptive to the Knights of Labor. On August 24 
Wilson succeeded in installing a local assembly at Adrian and 
another at Walston on September 3.** The stage was set for the 
formal demand. The strike lasted only a few days, the Rochester 
and Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Company granting the same con- 
cessions as found in the Horatio agreement, excepting that a con- 
cession had to be made in the price of mining. 

Very few original contracts between the operator and the union, 
or copies thereof, have managed to survive the ravages of time, 
but Haggerty has resurrected one of the copies of the Walston- 
Adrian agreement. Because of its significant check-off feature, it 
is recorded here: 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT. 
Made between the 
ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH COAL & IRON CO., 
And Committees of Employees of 
WALSTON AND ADRIAN MINERS. 


lst—45 cents per net ton for mining. 

2nd—Checkweighmen allowed on all tipples, if desired, 
wages to be collected through the office, provided men 
sign the book in the presence of a representative of the 
Company. 

3rd—Drivers $2.00 per day. 

4th—Coke drawers 75 cents per oven. 

5th—Coke forkers $1.25 per car. 

6th—No man to be discharged on account of this 
strike. 


“The K. of L. sent Wilson receipts for the Charter fees. 
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7th—In future, when either party of this agreement 
wishes to change the rate of wages, they shall give four- 
teen days notice, and no strike shall occur without four- 
teen days notice. 
8th—Dumpers and mine laborers to have a proportion- 
ate increase of wages. 
9th—Company to allow a Miner’s Agent to settle all 
disputes arising between the Company and the men. 
The Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. 
J. A. Haskell, Gen. Manager 
Joseph Virign, 
R. J. McDonald, 
T. J. Costello, 
Adrian Committee 
George Croft, 
James Pyne, 
John O’Connor, 
Walston Committee 
September, 14th, 1889. 


Compared to present day scale agreements its clauses were meager 
and rather vague. Contracts of that time “left much to be mis- 
understood,” partly because of their brevity. 

While the various Punxsutawney strikes and negotiations were 
in progress, Wilson was running back and forth to Reynoldsville 
and DuBois lining up the Bell, Lewis and Yates miners, who se- 
cured a new agreement shortly after the Walston and Adrian 
contract was signed. 

Under the name of the Northwestern Mining and Exchange 
Company, the Erie Railroad was producing coal in the Tobyhanna 
Valley to the north and east of DuBois. Wilson now focused his 
attention on these mines. The seeds the Master Workman had 
been sowing there for two years were bearing fruit and the 
“Toby” Valley men were ready to act. As the local superin- 
tendents lacked the authority to agree to the demands of the 
miners, Wilson took the train to Wilkes-Barre and spent four 
days negotiating with the Erie officials. He secured an advance 
of five cents a ton in the mining price, offsetting a reduction of 
the same amount suffered during the previous year. 

After a few more days at Punxsutawney, cementing the or- 
ganization, Wilson hurried home to negotiate successfully for a 
five cents advance in the Blossburg mines. On Thanksgiving Day 
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he had ample reason for entering into the spirit of the occasion, 
for the losses of the previous year had been regained, every im- 
portant mine in the district was organized, and Central Penn- 
sylvania had enrolled under the banner of the Knights of Labor 
in larger numbers and on a firmer basis than ever before. In 
December, for the first time since he had become Master Work- 
man, Wilson received more than the sum of his salary and ex- 
penses; he must have felt rich. At last District Three seemed 
to be a going concern. 

The next month marked the birth of the United Mine Workers 
of America, now powerful, but in its first decade just as weak 
as its predecessors. Organized unionism faded among the mine 
workers of District Three, and for four years after the disastrous 
strikes of 1894 was non-existent, except for the survival of sev- 
eral of the Wilson-organized checkweigh associations. The last 
two years of the old century saw the revival of the district, now 
joined with and designated District Two, to meet expanding mar- 
kets and stretching rails. Its offices were located at Clearfield and 
its president and chief organizer was Wilson. 

In 1900 Wilson was called to Indianapolis as National Secretary- 
Treasurer, where, as one of the “big three” of the union, he 
wielded a guiding hand for eight years. In 1906 the people of 
Tioga and neighboring counties sent him to Congress for the first 
of three terms, the first Democrat from the district since the days 
of David Wilmot. In March, 1913, he stepped from Congress to 
the President’s Cabinet as the first Secretary of Labor, where he 
remained for eight stormy years preaching collective bargaining. 
His last days were spent as arbiter for the Illinois miners and 
operators. He lived long enough to see the beginning of the Roose- 
velt revival of unionism and his doctrine of collective bargaining 
made the law of the land. 








IT IS TIME TO PLAN THE COMPREHENSIVE 
HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA * 


By Wit1aM A. Russ, Jr. 


Susquehanna University 


EN YEARS ago last January the first number of Pennsyl- 

vania History appeared. Its leading article was “Greetings 
from a Neighbor,” which was an address made on April 28, 1933 
by Dixon Ryan Fox to the newly organized Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association. One of Dr. Fox’s appeals was that the Asso- 
ciation undertake the writing of a history of the state. Said he: 
“In fact, I know few states comparable at all with Pennsylvania 
in a rich past which are so much in need of a general history 
from the times of Penn to those of Pinchot.” No doubt one of 
the main aims of the founders of the Association was to encourage 
the writing of a volume history of the commonwealth. How have 
we answered Dr. Fox’s appeal? 

The year after Fox’s article was printed, Dunaway’s fine, one- 
volume work appeared. It has served its purpose well. He did the 
exploring and set up the landmarks for the large, general work. 
But so far we have not carried on any further. Fox said New 
York was in the process of writing a ten-volume history, and 
added: “I may say that your need is greater than ours.” In fact 
the need still exists. We might as well be honest and admit baldly 
that we continue to be humiliated by our seeming inability to do 
what New York, Illinois, and other states have done. To be sure, 
such a project has been talked about, but usually with the feeling 
that the job was too big and that we should let George do it. 

I will not concede that we do not have the brains. To the con- 
trary, we have historians who are as able, or abler than those of 
other states. My own feeling about the matter is that so far there 
has been no concerted will to achieve, no organization to press the 
issue, no group or person with sufficient obstinacy to overcome the 


*Read at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
Harrisburg, November 11, 1944. A resolution was passed providing for a 
committee to study plans for the comprehensive history of Pennsylvania. 
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difficulties and push the thing through to a successful conclusion. 
Perhaps such a project cannot be fully carried out during the war, 
but planning can be done. I suggest that some organization like 
the Historical Commission, the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, or a similar group take up the challenge. It is high time; 
indeed the task should have been started years ago so that it could 
have been completed in time for the celebration of the tercentenary 
of Penn’s birth. If we procrastinate, it may not be done before 
1982, if by then. 

Heretofore the delay has been excused by the plausible state- 
ment that the spade work had not yet been done; and that con- 
siderable numbers of monographs and articles must first be pro- 
duced before any person or any group could hope to write the 
history of the state. Perhaps this may have been an acceptable 
argument until recently. But the last ten or fifteen years have wit- 
nessed a renaissance in historical interest in Pennsylvania. This 
renaissance has taken many forms. The organization of this As- 
sociation in 1932 and the activities of the Historical Commission 
within the last decade have implemented that renewed interest. 
They have caused the publication of much material that could be 
called spade work, running from the printing of documents to 
research articles and monographs. Valuable work was performed 
by WPA. The University of Pennsylvania Press has launched its 
admirable series called Pennsylvania Lives. The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania and the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania continue their excellent work of making raw materials 
available. The long awaited bibliography of secondary historical 
writings will appear soon. 

These developments convince me that enough has been produced 
to justify the statement that we can, and ought to make a start 
towards a synthesis. 

Suppose, however, that I am wrong. If I am wrong, then let us 
do some planning to get what is still needed. Maybe we shall have 
to use drastic measures, particularly if the editor of Pennsylvania 
History has to keep reminding us that he needs good articles. The 
Snyder County Historical Society has used one method. Some 
years ago it was decided that we had done enough talking about 
writing a history of the county; we would begin by beginning. 
And so the Society designated Dr. George F. Dunkelberger to 
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write the book, with the understanding that he had the privilege 
of assigning subjects to members of the Society. The member, 
upon agreeing to research on a given topic, was expected to dig 
up the facts, read them as a paper at a regular meeting, and then 
turn the article over to Dunkelberger. From the accumulation of 
information thus produced plus information from his own search- 
ing, he will write the history in his own style and in his own way. 
This method is somewhat drastic, and might not appeal to his- 
torians in general; but it is one way of getting a project started. 
In other words, if the spade work is going too slowly, let us get 
a plow. 

Still another method that might be exploited further would be 
for our graduate schools to assign more masters’ theses and doc- 
toral dissertations in Pennsylvania history; and to prevent dupli- 
cation of effort, they should keep one another informed of topics 
being investigated. Some good things have already come from this 
sector, as for example, Selsam’s Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 
and Brunhouse’s Counter Revolution. But note that Selsam’s dis- 
sertation was written at Princeton. It is a fine compliment to us 
that universities in other states think our history is important 
enough to justify research. Why do we neglect our own backyard? 
Paul W. Gates published in the first issue of Pennsylvania History 
a list of the research projects then being carried on with some 
phase of Pennsylvania’s past as the topic. One of the striking 
things about the Gates list was the number of research projects 
on Pennsylvania that were being done by persons in the universi- 
ties of other states. Why not begin at Jerusalem? I believe that 
since Gates published his article more of that is being carried on, 
particularly at the University of Pennsylvania; but if it is true 
that insufficient digging has been going on, then the graduate 
schools must be called upon for more efforts. 

In the third place, we can do more work in Pennsylvania history 
over and above the dissertation level. Many of us have been search- 
ing for gold in the Seven Cities of Cibola when we have it right 
in our own premises. True, some re-tooling might be necessary. 
Professors who have been teaching in Pennsylvania colleges have 
all too often produced works in the history of other states, or in 
the history of the nation, or other countries. This writing has 
been admirable and has brought glory to all concerned ; but it does 
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not uncover Pennsylvania material. The writings of Dunaway, 
Selsam, Brunhouse, Giddens, Bining, Klein, and many others, 
point in the right direction, but we need more of the same activity. 

In a word, if we require additional material before beginning 
the general history, we must somehow get our men to do more 
writing on Pennsylvania. They should be told that there is a 
market for their products in the sense that almost anything of 
merit on Pennsylvania history can find a publisher—a statement 
that is not true of all other fields. 

On the other hand, suppose I am right in the contention that 
sufficient material has already been gathered ; what sort of project 
should be planned? In my judgment the following considerations 
ought to be kept in mind, when and if the great history of the 
state is written: 

(1) It will probably have to be a co-operative venture because 
one individual could hardly encompass the entire field. Each volume 
or topic should be done by an expert in a certain era or subject. 

(2) If co-operative, the work should be written in its final form 
by one hand in order that it have uniformity of style, organization, 
and interpretation. One author is absolutely essential, because 
otherwise each volume or topic will differ in treatment from others. 
Cooperative histories are usually patchworks of variegated styles, 
interpretations, and emphases. And so, in order to avoid this com- 
mon weakness, one writer—let us call him the chief author— 
should have the power to take the manuscripts of all individual 
authors and mold them into an integrated whole. The chief author 
must be empowered to change the style and organization of all 
contributions, to rewrite certain portions, and to delete repeti- 
tions. He must not change facts and interpretations, however, 
without good reason. Such an understanding would require a great 
deal of the spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of each subsidiary 
author, because all of us are testy about what we write and all 
of us want the proper credit for what we do. But that could be 
arranged. If it were thought to be wise, each subsidiary author’s 
name could appear over his volume or contribution. After all, 
what book or article has ever been published exactly as the author 
wrote it and without editorial revision? Even better, the sub- 
sidiary author could be given credit in the preface or in the table 
of contents. However the ticklish problem may be handled, this 
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much must be kept in mind: the great history of Pennsylvania 
should not be a patchwork. 

(3) The style, organization, and format must be beyond re- 
proach. We want this work to be read; read by the high school 
student and the average citizen, as well as by the professional his- 
torian. It must not be the kind of dry, historian’s history that is 
shelved away to gather dust. The history of Pennsylvania is in- 
teresting enough to justify its being interestingly written. That is 
not to say that we want to put out a cheap, slangy product that 
would later shame us. The duty of finding the golden mean would 
fall largely upon the chief author, and he must be carefully se- 
lected. We want neither a hack-writer nor a footnote-worshipper. 
What we need for the job of chief author is a Pennsylvania Carl 
Becker. If one cannot be located, we should wait awhile before 
producing the history, much as it is needed. 

(4) The work must be scholarly, dependable, authoritative. The 
footnotes and bibliography demanded by the professional historian 
should be included, but included in such a way as not to scare 
the general reader. 

(5) It should be more than factual; it must be interpretative 
as well. We need a synthesis of the history of Pennsylvania, an- 
swering such questions as: What is the underlying theme of 
Pennsylvania history? What contributions has the state made to 
America in general? What is the frame of reference that ties 
the events of our history together so they are meaningful? This 
is simply a different way of stating that we do not want just 
another history, or just another encyclopedia of facts, organized 
on the basis of governors’ terms. We have enough of such. The 
high school student, the teacher of history, and the general reader 
want to know about the trends and developments, and not merely 
what happened, slice by slice, in each three- or four-year term of 
every governor. In fact I know of no more deadly way in which 
our history could be written than to organize it—particularly after 
the Civil War—upon the dreary political bickerings, and some- 
times the scandals, of each governor’s term. We need not omit the 
governors, but they should be written up in such a way as to avoid 
the mechanical listing of each governor, and his term, chapter by 
chapter. Indeed the history would not lose much if some of them 
were politely forgotten so far as the text goes. For those who 
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require the details about where each governor was born, when he 
served, and when he died, let them find what they want in an 
appendix. 

Any plan of organization for a history of the commonwealth, 
offered at this stage of the game, can only by tentative. 

But, whatever the final set-up may turn out to be, it is time for 
us to be doing something. We should get the history of Pennsyl- 
vania written while there is still an interest in state history. Too 
long we have thought about the project and dawdled. In 1935 I 
asked the question, ““What is the matter with Pennsylvania?’ Two 
years later S. K. Stevens answered me by asking another question : 
“What is wrong with Pennsylvania historians?” Well, then, what 
is the matter with us historians? 









































A PHILADELPHIA EDITOR LOOKS AT 
LATIN AMERICA, 1823-1834 


By J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


URING twelve eventful years of the nineteenth century— 

from January, 1823, through December, 1834—-Presbyterians 
in the United States could have read, and certainly hundreds of 
them did read, in the monthly issues of their leading denomina- 
tional “miscellany,” pertinent comments on affairs in many parts 
of the world. The first number of the Christian Advocate, the 
name by which this magazine was known, appeared in Philadelphia 
in January, 1823, under the editorship of Dr. Ashbel Green, lately 
president of the College of New Jersey. Dr. Green was no stranger 
in the City of Brotherly Love. In fact, after an absence of several 
years, he had come home to the city in which he had achieved 
professional prominence. A son of Jacob Green, a Presbyterian 
minister, he was born in Hanover, New Jersey, on July 6, 1762. 
After his graduation by the College of New Jersey, in 1783, he 
taught for a while in that institution and also studied theology 
there under the guidance of President John Witherspoon. He 
was ordained and installed as pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia in 1787, and he continued in service to 
this church for twenty-five years, from 1793 as its principal minis- 
ter. From 1792 to 1800 he was one of the chaplains to the Con- 
gress of the United States. During his pastorate in Philadelphia, 
he rose to prominence as an executive in the expanding Presby- 
terian Church, and he took a prominent part in the growing mis- 
sionary movement in the United States. He was one of the 
founders of the Theological Seminary in Princeton, and he served 
as president of its board of directors until his death in 1848. Re- 
signing his pastorate in 1812, he accepted the presidency of the 
College of New Jersey, an office which he held for ten years. 


* See the brief sketch of Ashbel Green’s life, by Robert Hastings Nichols, 
in the Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 536-537, and The Life of 
Ashbel Green, V. D. M., Begun to Be Written by Himself in his Eighty- 
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When he returned to Philadelphia in 1822, his health was some- 
what impaired, but he had no thought of retiring altogether from 
public life. He knew well that the age in which he lived was a 
momentous one, and he believed that there was useful work he 
yet could do. His pecuniary situation, moreover, was such as to 
make it desirable for him to seek some gainful employment. Con- 
sequently, he may well have considered himself a fortunate man 
when the managers of the Presbyterian Magazine invited him to 
take over the editorship of that magazine, with the understanding 
that thenceforth it would be published under a new name which 
might be expected to make a wider appeal to the American Chris- 
tian public.? 

Although the business of publishing magazines was no novelty 
in the United States in 1823—it had been begun in Philadelphia 
as early as 1741—Ashbel Green nevertheless waged an uphill fight 
to make his magazine pay its way. At the end of his first year as 
editor, when he informed his patrons that he had assumed the full 
ownership of the Christian Advocate, he remarked that the re- 
ceipts were barely paying the expenses of publication.’ But he did 
not lose heart, and as the years went by his diligent labors were 
to some extent rewarded. At the end of the third year he was 
obviously pleased that he could say that his magazine was going 
into nearly every state of the Union.t Two years later, with a 
subscription list of somewhat more than a thousand, he could say 
that “The profits of publication, a little, and but a little, exceed a 
thousand dollars annually.” In view of this situation, he felt that 
he was no longer justified in adhering to a pledge he had made in 
the beginning of his undertaking of giving a tenth of the profits of 
the magazine to the “treasury of the Lord.’ After all, he had to 
live. By the end of the year 1829, with a subscription list still 
somewhat short of twelve hundred, he was of the opinion that the 
magazine had acquired a sufficient patronage to ensure its per- 


Second Year and Continued to His Eighty-Fourth (Joseph H. Jones, ed.; 
New York, 1849). See also “Introduction,” Christian Advocate (January, 
1823), I, 1-2, and “Retrospect and Valedictory Address,” ibid. (December, 
1834), XII, 521. A scholarly study of Green’s career is needed. 

2 The title-page of the first volume of the new series reads as follows: 
The Christian Advocate, Being a Continuation of the Presbyterian Magazine. 

® Christian Advocate (December, 1823), I, 580 

* “Preface,” ibid. (1825), III, iii. 

5 “Preface,” ibid. (1827), V, iii-iv. 
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manence.® Perhaps this was about as much support as the maga- 
zine ever received, for Green confessed, in December, 1834, that, 
although the Christian Advocate was not folding up for want of 
subscribers, its circulation nevertheless was not likely to rise high 
enough to answer his design of doing extensive good to the Pres- 
byterian Church. Being now no longer dependent upon editorial 
labors for his support, he believed that the time had come for him 
to retire from his editorial post." 

Whoever they were and wherever they were, the readers of the 
Christian Advocate could be certain that every number of that 
magazine bore the heavy impress of Ashbel Green’s personality. 
A man strong in his convictions and plain-spoken in his speech, 
Ashbel Green was not much given either to compromising issues 
that were important to him or to tempering his utterances in re- 
spect of persons who were wrong. After seven years of editorial 
effort, he was proud to say that his Christian Advocate, “while 
invariably catholick in its tone toward all evangelical protestant 
denominations, has been for a series of years, the steady, open, and 
unequivocal advocate of Presbyterian institutions, doctrines, and 
measures—in opposition to much that has been, and still is, either 
calculated or intended to discredit, undermine and subvert them.”® 
Specifically, he meant that he had become the “decided friend” of 
the doctrine that it belonged to the church, “in its distinctive char- 
acter, to evangelize the world.’’® Voluntary societies, such as the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and the 
American Home Missionary Society, were therefore suspect. Pres- 
byterian missions could properly be conducted only by a board 
appointed by the General Assembly of that church and made 
responsible to that judicatory. So he hammered away at an issue 
which was destined within a few years to do much to split open 
the Presbyterian Church, and by so doing he doubtless incurred 
the lasting ill-will of many Presbyterians who otherwise would 
have become subscribers to his magazine.’° 

And if Ashbel Green was uncompromising and outspoken in 
his defense of Presbyterian doctrines, he was no less unyielding 


® “Preface,” ibid. (1829), VII, iii. 

7 “Retrospect and Valedictory Address,” ibid. (December, 1834), XII, 522. 
8 “Preface,” ibid. (1829), VII, iii. 

® “Preface,” ibid. (1828), VI, iv. 

“Retrospect and Valedictory Address,” ibid. (December, 1834), XII, 521. 
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and forthright in his defense of the English language. In the be- 
ginning it was made perfectly clear that the editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate reserved the right to make indispensable alterations 
in manuscripts submitted to him, but it was made equally clear 
that the editor of this magazine did not intend to become merely 
a “re-write” man. He would neither take the time to recast the 
careless composition of indifferent writers nor would he submit 
to the humiliation of having his “miscellany” made a “receptacle 
for crudities.”44 Here, indeed, was a laudable ambition, but to 
realize it Ashbel Green soon discovered, as many another editor 
since his time has discovered, that he would have to hurt many 
feelings and to endure much exasperating toil. As early as May, 
1823, “‘mad angry” because of the poorly written manuscripts that 
had been sent to him, the old man gave his “Readers and Corre- 
spondents” a piece of his mind on the subject of respectable writ- 
ing.” “Many of those who write with a view to publication,” he 
snapped, 


seem to have no conception of the pains which they must 
take, if they ever write what will be worth the reading— 
or what will actually be read. One object of our work is 
to promote literature, in subserviency to religion. And we 
verily believe that we should render a most important 
service to religion, if we could induce those who discuss 
its sacred topics publicly, to do it in a manner more 
worthy of their hallowed theme—Not surely with wordy 
declamation and gaudy ornament, but with chaste sim- 
plicity, lucid statement, and natural gracefulness. There is 
a sad want of this in our country, in many of those who 
write and speak on religious subjects: and if our humble 
labours may have any influence in producing a change for 
the better, the best of causes will be served, and all con- 
cerned will be profited. 


So Ashbel Green, too old to become progressive, clung tenaciously 
to the odd notion that good writing could be made to serve the 
cause of God. He saw no reason for doubting that one could be 
pious without being crude; no reason for doubting that one could 
diffuse Christian knowledge without being ungrammatical; no 
reason even for doubting that one could denounce the pope or 


““Tntroduction,” ibid. (January, 1823), I, 4. 
* Ibid. (May, 1823), I, 240. 
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utter other “pious words” without mixing one’s metaphors. To 
his way of thinking, slovenly expression was unbecoming to a 
Christian, a patriot, and a Presbyterian; it was as displeasing to 
God as it was distasteful to Ashbel Green. Steadfast in this as 
in other worthy causes, he fought a good fight until he was well 
past seventy-two. But the evidence is unconvincing that he won 
many converts to the cause of good writing, “in subserviency to 
religion,” for he continued to complain of poorly written articles 
and of heavy editorial duties.** In the end, as he was laying down 
his editorial pen, he affirmed, perhaps a bit pridefully, that it 


is believed to be questionable whether any monthly mis- 
cellany of 48 octavo pages, has been continued for twelve 
successive years, in this or in any other country, with so 
little assistance to the editor, as that which has been re- 
ceived by the present writer.** 


Like other American religious leaders of his time, Ashbel Green 
was deeply involved in various phases of the modern missionary 
movement, and with them he shared the conviction that the world 
was rather soon by human means to be converted to Christ. And, 
flourishing as he did in the era of upsurging nationalism in the 
United States, he was more or less disposed, like many another 
American minister of that era, to stir his patriotic sentiments with 
his theological beliefs and thus produce a conviction that the re- 
public of which he was a citizen was destined, under God, to play 
a significant part in spreading the Redeemer’s kingdom to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. As a Christian, therefore, he tended 
to read his history as a record of the prophecies fulfilling them- 
selves, and as a patriot he was inclined to watch the signs of the 
times to discover the duties of Christian Americans. Everywhere, 
as he looked about him, he could not help seeing what appeared 
to be God’s hand turning and overturning, shaking the nations, 
as it were, and thus opening doors for the entrance of His gospel 
into unevangelized lands. Clearly the time in which he lived was a 
momentous one, a time of great crisis, a time in which Christians, 
and American Christians especially, should be alert to the point- 
ings of the finger of Providence. 


18 See, for example, ibid. (April, 1825), III, 192. 
4 “Retrospect and Valedictory Address,” ibid. (December, 1834), XII, 522. 
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What, then, by 1823, had become the meaning of the wars of 
liberation that had long been raging in Spanish America? What 
was the duty of Christians and patriots in the United States in 
respect of their southern neighbors? What, specifically, in respect 
of all Latin America, was the duty of Ashbel Green, editor of 
the leading Presbyterian “miscellany” in the United States? 

Of the foregoing questions the one that seemed vital to Green 
was the last one, and the answer that he would give to it is not 
far to seek: it was clearly suggested by his own Weltanschauung. 
As a Christian editor of an evangelical magazine, it was his duty 
to study current happenings everywhere and to interpret these 
happenings to his readers. From a true interpretation of happen- 
ings in Latin America would emerge the answers to the first and 
the second of the foregoing questions. If the trend of events 
clearly showed that doors were opening in Latin America to the 
true gospel, then the meaning of the political convulsions in the 
revolted colonies of Spain would be clear enough. And if the doors 
were truly opening in Latin America, then it would be the duty 
of Christians and patriots in the United States to pass through 
these doors with the true message of salvation. In partial fulfill- 
ment of his editorial duty, therefore, Green prepared from month 
to month a survey of world happenings and published this survey 
under the title of “View of Publick Affairs.” It was in this de- 
partment of his magazine that he principally, though not ex- 
clusively, imparted to his readers some news and more views of 
Latin America. 

A man of strong convictions and of steady courage, Ashbel 
Green could be trusted to approach the subject of Latin America 
with the same directness and with the same forthrightness that 
enlivened his approach to any other subject. His object would be 
to promote knowledge of neighboring peoples, “in subserviency to 
religion.” Given the climate of opinion in which he moved and 
had his being, he could look at Latin America only as a patriot, 
a philanthropist, and a Christian. As a patriot, he believed in re- 
publicanism as it was then practiced in his own “favored country” ; 
as a philanthropist, he believed in the kind of beneficence then 
being exemplified by American and by British evangelical groups; 
as a Christian, he believed especially in Presbyterianism as it was 
then understood by conservative Presbyterians in his own country. 
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And, among the things he emphatically disliked—and of such the 
number was not small—the “superstition of popery” occupied 
a place of high honor. 

Like nearly all of his fellow-countrymen, Ashbel Green could 
lay no claim to special knowledge of Latin America. Like them, 
he could only take the news that came into the United States from 
that area and ponder its meaning. His magazine, therefore, has 
no value to students of inter-American diplomatic or economic 
history, but it does have great value to one who would study the 
impact of Latin America upon the mind of Protestant Christians 
in the United States between 1823 and 1834. In our time Ashbel 
Green seems important as a reflector of a segment of early 
American thought with respect to the Latin-American world; in 
his own time he was important as one of the makers of that 
segment of the American mind. The audience to which he spoke 
was a relatively small one, it is true, but this audience was select 
and important. 

But however much Green may have lacked first-hand knowl- 
edge of Latin America, there is no denying that well before 1823 
he had acquired a keen interest in that part of the New World. 
As an educated American, he could hardly have ignored the in- 
formation which was making Americans of his generation in- 
creasingly aware of their southern neighbors. Moreover, as an 
officer of the Philadelphia Bible Society, formed in 1808, and as 
an officer of the United Foreign Missionary Society, formed in 
1817, his attention had been drawn with peculiar force to Spanish 
America as a field of missionary effort, for both these societies 
were alert to the possibilities of Christian labor in that area.*® 
Nor could he have been unaware of the publicity that Samuel J. 
Mills had been giving in the United States to Latin America as 
a field of potential missionary effort ;*° and it would be sheer folly 
to suppose that he was not well acquainted with the efforts of 
British and American Christians before 1823 to distribute Bibles 


* Panoplist, n. s. (January and May, 1809), I, 378, 554; ibid. (September, 
1817), XIII, 428; A Digest Compiled from the Records of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America... 
(Philadelphia, 1820), pp. 216-220. 

* Gardiner Spring, Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel J. Mills . .. (New York, 
1820), p. 105, and passim. 
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in Spanish-speaking America.** Before the end of 1822 his sym- 
pathy for his southern neighbors was thoroughly aroused, and, 
encouraged by the knowledge that his own government had begun 
to recognize Latin-American countries,** he was ready, when he 
took up his editorial duties, to speak his mind freely on Latin- 
American affairs. Accordingly, nearly a year before the battle of 
Ayacucho, he wrote for the first number of the Christian Ad- 
vocate as follows: 


There is no longer room to doubt of the independence 
of Spanish America. We should indulge, without reserve, 
our pleasure at this result of the war, could we believe 
that our brethren of the South will retire from the field 
in the same spirit that our fathers felt, at the close of 
the war which established our independence. But there is 
too much reason to fear that the contending interests 
in Southern America cannot readily be reconciled; that 
discordant passions cannot be soothed; and even that 
freedom is, for them, too early a gift to be properly 
prized. . 


A month later he was squirming because of the difficulty he was 
experiencing in getting trustworthy information about his south- 
ern neighbors, but he tried to curb his impatience with the thought 
that, when one can do nothing to change a condition, one does well 
to be patient about it.2° He observed that American “ministers” 
had been appointed to “Mexico, Buenos Ayres, Colombia, and 
Chili,” and he was at least mildly thrilled by contemplating “the 
vast change that will, in a few years, probably take place, in the 


* See the Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society from the year 
1807 to the year 1823. These Reports contain much information on the activi- 
ties of the earliest Bible societies in the United States. The American Bible 
Society was formed in 1816 with the expectation that Latin America would 
be an important part of its field of operations. N., “General Bible Society,” 
Panoplist, n. s. (March, 1814), X, 120; American Bible Society, Third Re- 
port, 1819 (New York, 1819), p. 12 

#8 By the recognition of the United States government in 1822, Colombia 
was the first of the Latin-American states to enter the family of national 
states. Arthur P. Whitaker, The United States and the Independence of 
Latin America, 1800-1830 (Baltimore, 1941), p. 388. 

* This and all subsequent quotations (except as otherwise indicated) may 
be found in Green’s “View of Publick Affairs” of the month and the year 
specified in the text. 

® Christian Advocate (February, 1823), I, 96. 
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relative importance to our merchants and politicians, of the old 
and new worlds.”?? 

But however confident Green may have been that Latin America 
would ultimately be free of European overlordship, he was from 
1823 to about 1825 deeply apprehensive of a developing situation 
in Europe which might plunge both Europe and the Americas 
into a disastrous war. Specifically, he feared the concert of con- 
tinental European powers which was striving to suppress doctrines 
and practices it considered subversive of “legitimate monarchy.” 
At the moment, these powers were threatening to close in upon 
Spain, and, should they accomplish their purpose in Spain, the 
whole world would, as Green believed, indeed “wear a gloomy 
aspect.”?? Writing in April, 1823, he made known his fear that 
the allied powers, once they possessed the continent of Europe, 
would endeavor to hush up the free press of Britain; but he was 
persuaded that Britain, unwilling to submit to so humiliating a 
restraint, would again fight Europe, and fight her single-handed, 
unless, he added significantly, “our own country, anticipating its 
destiny if Britain were conquered, should afford her aid.”** In 
December, 1823, Green was confident that Spain and Portugal 
were determined, with the aid of France, to re-assert their au- 
thority in the New World. Their attempt to do so, he could 
scarcely doubt, would involve the United States in war. 


We are certainly not regarded with a favourable eye by 
any of the lovers of despotick rule [he warned]. They 
think, and with less error than often marks their opinions, 
that our own revolution and existing government are to 
be regarded as the source and vital spring of that spirit 
of liberty in Europe which has caused them so much 
trouble, which of all earthly things they most hate and 
most desire utterly to destroy. 


But Green believed that Britain, ever alert to protect her commer- 
cial interests, would not willingly tolerate the subjugation of the 
newly emancipated countries in Latin America. These views Green 


* Ibid. 
= Ibid. (April, 1823), I, 192. 


* Tbid. 
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expressed before he had read President Monroe’s famous message 
of December 2, 1823, to the Congress of the United States.** 
For several months Green played with the idea of Anglo- 
American armed co-operation to protect the New World from 
the evil designs of the Old World.** With the recent “spirited 
declaration” of President Monroe in his mind, he asserted in 
January, 1824, that “Britain and the United States, acting in 
concert, may protect the whole of the new world against all the 
force, and machinations, and despotism of the old—and,” he 
concluded, “we hope they will.”” A month later he wrote: 


A rumour is abroad that the court of St. James has 
made a distinct overture to our government, to unite in 
measures to prevent the interference of any European 
power, not naturally a party, in the quarrel of Spain 
and Portugal with their former colonies. If there is truth 
in this rumour, we think that no interference will take 
place. The British fleet, with our aid, or without it, can, 


“Tn a brief addendum to his “View of Publick Affairs,” December, 1823, 
Green said that he had carefully read the President’s message. In general, he 
commended it, but he said nothing about its significance for the situation in 
Latin America. At the moment Green was much perturbed about another 
matter. He was sorely grieved and disappointed to discover that Monroe’s 
message contained “no recognition of our dependance [sic] on God, or of 
our indebtedness to Him for the unparaileled prosperity and happiness of our 
country.” 

* Green’s enthusiasm for Anglo-American co-operation, however, was not 
an enthusiasm derived exclusively from his perception that both British and 
American national interests would be served if European intervention in 
Latin America should be prevented. It ran far deeper than that. Green trusted 
the British nation as he trusted no other European nation. To him Britain 
had been, and was, “the great focal and radiating point of the pure light of 
revelation, by which the moral darkness of the world is eventually to be 
chased away, and the glorious day so long the subject of scripture prophecy, 
be made to dawn on all the people and kindreds of the earth.” Observing, in 
the summer of 1825, “a cordial disposition to cultivate the friendship of our 
country, in the religious part of the British community,” he remarked fer- 
vently: “May this disposition continue, and may it be cherished on our part, 
as conducive not only to the benefit of the parties immediately concerned, 
but to the extension of real freedom and true religion to other nations, both 
civilized and savage, in every quarter of the globe. We earnestly hope that 
while anti-Christ is combining and arraying his forces, to obstruct the 
progress of rational freedom and revealed truth, the two freest nations in 
the world will withstand him, by a front and force that shall look him into 
dismay, turn him to flight, and carry the conquests of reason and revelation 
successfully and far into his own territories.” Christian Advocate (August, 
1825), III, 380-381. How different, therefore, in his eyes, as we shall see, 
was the empire of Britain from the empire of Brazil! It is not a matter of 
record (at least in the Christian Advocate) that he thought that Protestant 
Britain ought to adopt a republican form of government. 
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humanly speaking, easily control the whole adverse naval 
power of Europe. 


Somewhat later, rejoicing to learn that Britain had no part in the 
“measures of the Holy Alliance,” and that she appeared in fact to 
be on the point of recognizing both Brazil and some of the revolted 
colonies of Spain, Green wrote as follows :** “To our apprehen- 
sion, it seems as if Britain and the United States were to form 
the sheet anchor of the hope and happiness of the world.” “But,” 
he added, somewhat as if he believed that he had been speaking 
out of turn, “perhaps we are indulging too much in speculation 
and conjecture.” When he learned that Britain had adopted the 
policy of recognizing Latin American states, and of making com- 
mercial treaties with such nations as it recognized—a policy whose 
adoption he announced in March, 1825—Green breathed more 
easily.27 He now had little reason to fear an intervention in the 
New World by a European concert. “Britain,” he declared, 


will maintain her treaties of commerce—for commerce is 
her life and her idol—with as much determination as if 
they had been treaties of alliance offensive and de- 
fensive. And in opposition to the determination of Britain 
and the United States to favour the independence of our 
southern sister republicks, we do not believe that any 
party of the Holy Alliance will be found mad enough to 


give them any farther trouble... . 


Of no less concern tou Green than his desire that European po- 
litical intervention should fail in the New World was his hope 
that the spirit and the practice of good neighborhood should pre- 
vail in the Americas. With much satisfaction he recorded events 
such as the exchange of diplomatic representatives between the 
United States and the newly formed Spanish-speaking republics 
of the south and the formation in Central America of a republic 


* Christian Advocate (August, 1824), II, 380. 

In May, 1824, Green had written as follows: “The French court have 
declared that no intention is cherished to aid the Spaniard, by sending a 
military force to South America. We believe the declaration—and we equally 
believe that they have relinquished the intention, because our President and 
the British government have let it be known, that the United States and 
Britain will be found on the side of the colonies, if Spain is not left to settle 


her dispute with them, unassisted by other powers.” Ibid. (May, 1824), II, 
239-240. 
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that was desirous of cultivating “intercourse with the United 
States.”** Of a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, con- 
cluded by Mexico and Colombia, he remarked, in 1825, that this 
“is a most important measure, in reference to both domestick 
peace and to foreign aggression.””*® And as late as 1829, when he 
believed that Spain was seriously attempting to re-assert her au- 
thority in a part of her former American colonies, he regretted 
that “civil dissensions in the South American republicks should 
encourage their enemies, and enfeeble and distress themselves.”*° 
An American family of nations, held together by bonds of filial 
affection, informed by a conscious solidarity of New World in- 
terests, and secure as against aggression from continental Europe 
—such appears to have been the ideal that Green was formulating 
for a New-World state system. At one time, indeed, his all- 
American patriotism mounted so high that he caught a glimpse 
of an era when all the Americas, motivated by the principles of 
“pure” religion, might play a significant part in reclaiming a sin- 
ruined world.*? But it was not of a New World in complete iso- 
lation from the Old World that he dreamed, nor yet a New World 
community which his own country would dominate. He appeared 
to have no fear that an increase of trade between Latin-American 
countries and European nations would disturb the harmony he 
hoped to see established in the New World. A confessed disciple 
of Adam Smith, he was an ardent champion of free trade, and 
nothing in his writings in the Christian Advocate would sustain 
the belief that he wished his own country to control the economic 
life of the Americas. 

Every project that envisaged inter-American relationships was, 
indeed, a subject of keen interest to Green. One such project to 
which he gave attention at least three times within a period of 
about two years was the project of constructing an interoceanic 
canal. Pleased at the thought that in Central America a republican 
government similar to that of the United States was likely soon 
to be formed, he observed in July, 1824, that “an ambassador 
from this republick has arrived among us, who, it is affirmed, has 
brought out a plan of a canal, which, in an extent of not more 

* Tbid. (April and ‘. ig II, 192, 240. 

* Ibid. (June, 1825), I 


® Ibid. (July, 1829), vit. a. 
* Ibid. (September, 1827), V; 474-475. 
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than five or six leagues, will unite the Atlantick to the Pacifick 
Ocean.” Six months later he noted that there was considerable 
interest in such a canal in Mexico, Colombia, and the United 
Provinces of Central America, and he was led to believe that the 
Mexican government had “invited proposals for actually cutting 
this canal through the isthmus of Tehuantepac.”** In the autumn 
of 1826 the subject of a canal came to his attention in a more 


favorable light.** “It appears,” wrote Green in September of that 
year, 


that about a year ago the Government of the Republick 
of Central America, called for proposals for effecting a 
navigable communication between the Atlantick and Pa- 
cifick Oceans, through Nicaragua, one of the States of 
Central America; and that several companies have been 
formed for the purpose in Europe, as well as one, if not 
more, in the United States. Official information has lately 
been transmitted to President Adams, that the contract 
for this noble and interesting undertaking, has been given 
to the company in New York, of which A. H. Palmer, 
Esq. is the leading member. The route of the contem- 
plated canal is by the river St. John into the Lake of 
Nicaragua, and from the western extremity of that lake, 
about seventeen miles, to the Pacifick. The company is to 
have the right of toll, and certain other exclusive privi- 
leges, supposed to be of great value. A plan of this kind 
has been long in contemplation; and if it shall be suc- 
cessfully executed, it will produce wonderful changes in 
the commercial world—A voyage from our country to 
the Gallipagos, or even to the Otaheitan or Sandwich 
Islands, will be about as easy as to Britain, France, or 
Spain. 


An interoceanic canal in the New World, as we know, was not 
completed until more than a half-century after Green’s death, 
and this latter-day enterprise was begun under circumstances of 
which Green most certainly would not have approved.** It may 


® Tbid. (January, 1825), III, 48. 

% On the subject of a proposed Nicaragua canal in this period, see Gerstle 
Mack, The Land Divided ... (New York, 1944), pp. 172-173, and Miles P. 
DuVal, Jr., Cadiz to Cathay ... (Stanford University, c. 1940), pp. 23-25. 

* On the acquisition by the United States of the Panama Canal Zone, see 
Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People, 2d ed. 
(New York, 1942), Chapter 23 and works therein cited. 
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seem remarkable, therefore, given his ideal of good neighborhood 
in the Americas, that he should have suggested, in 1826, a project 
which, if it had been adopted, would have set one part of Latin 
America against another part thereof—a project that squinted at 
the establishment of a balance of power in Latin America. In 
March, 1826, he announced that at last Dom Pedro I, emperor 
of Brazil, had declared war on the United Provinces of Rio de 
la Plata—an unjust war, as ‘Green believed—over the Banda 
Oriental, a province which Green was firmly persuaded the em- 
peror could not rightly claim.** Observing that delegates from 
the United Provinces had consulted Bolivar and Sucre on this 
subject, and that these men had promised assistance to the United 
Provinces, Green expressed the following opinion: 


Indeed we see not how the republicks of South 
America, generally, can forbear to do this. The em- 
peror’s dominions are already enormous; and to allow 
him to extend them, and subject neighboring repub- 
licks to his sway, would not consist either with prin- 
ciple or the common safety.** 


Here was a definite suggestion that Spanish-speaking America 
should unite against Portuguese-speaking America. But it seems 
clear that Green did not so much envisage a balance of power in 
Latin America based upon the principle of linguistic differences 
as one based upon the difference between the principle of repub- 
licanism and the principle of monarchy. As we shall see presently, 
his attitude toward Brazil was deeply colored by his dislike of the 
fact that Brazil was an empire. 

It may be, indeed, that Green’s suggestion of a coalition of 
Spanish-American republics against Brazil contemplated only a 
temporary combination, a combination that would disappear when 
Brazilians should expel their emperor and become good American 
republicans. However that may be, we do know that at this very 
time Green was deeply interested in a proposed inter-American 
congress which might possibly realize for the Americas the goals 
of freedom from war at home and freedom from aggression from 


® Christian Advocate (January, 1826), IV, 47. 
* Ibid. (March, 1826), IV, 143. 
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abroad. Of the prospective Panama Congress Green, as early as 
May, 1825, wrote as follows: 


A kind of Amphictyonick council, or congress, consist- 
ing of representatives from all the new States in South- 
ern America, is expected to meet at Panama, in October 
next ; to form a confederation for their mutual protection 
against foreign claims and invasions, and for making 
such arrangements of their internal concerns as may be 
calculated to prevent disputes, and to ensure peace and 
concord. This is a most important measure ; and we hope 
the result will be favourable to the interests of pure and 
undefiled religion, as well as to those of civil liberty, and 
special happiness of every kind. 


Here his language indicates that he believed that all the states 
of “Southern America,’ the empire of Brazil no less than the 
Spanish-speaking republics, were to participate in the meetings 
of this congress, and that the United States was not to take part 
in the deliberations of this body. Yet in July, 1825, he wrote: “A 
congress of all the republicks was expected soon to assemble, at 
the Isthmus of Panama.” Ordinarily Green wrote very precisely, 
saying exactly what he meant to say. If he still understood that 
Brazil was to be invited to this congress, he would hardly have 
disposed of the matter by saying “all the republicks.” And again, 
as late as December, 1825, he was saying that, inasmuch as Boli- 
var—a man of “known wisdom and patriotism’’—had taken great 
interest in getting this congress together, he hoped that there was 
“a prospect that much benefit to all the new republicks will be the 
result.” It may be that the first news he received of this proposed 
gathering led him to believe that Brazil would participate in its 
sessions, but that later news raised a doubt in his mind. In any 
event, Green never cleared up this ambiguity. 

When he finally learned that the United States had been invited 
to participate in the Panama Congress, and that President John 
Quincy Adams had submitted to the Senate the names of two 
delegates, he showed increased interest in this international gath- 
ering. He was exasperated at the delay of the Senate in consenting 
to the appointment of United States delegates. Like a contempo- 
rary editor, Jared Sparks, he believed that opinion in the United 
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States was very strongly in favor of American participation in 
the deliberations of this body.*? “If,” he wrote in April, 1826, 


the opinions and feelings of those who originated the 
discussions which have proved so tedious, and have so 
unhappily excited much acrimony, are not contrary to 
the wishes and views of the great body of the American 
people, we do grievously mistake. We doubt if any im- 
portant measure could be named, not immediately touch- 
ing our domestick interests, that would insure in its favour 
a larger share of the popular voice, than the mission to 
Panama. 


By October, 1826, he had heard that the Congress of Panama, 
without waiting for the arrival of delegates from the United 
States and of delegates from some of the Latin-American states, 
had formulated a treaty of alliance and amity and had then ad- 
journed to the city of Tacubaya, in Mexico. “We are glad to 
learn,” he continued, “that Mr. [John] Sergeant and Mr. [Wil- 
liam B.] Rochester will probably set out for the place of meeting, 
in a month or six weeks from the present time.” From that time 
onward until the next August, he kept mentioning the subject of 
the congress, generally having nothing to say of it, however, 
except that there was no news of the “Congress of Tacubaya.”’** 
In August, 1827, he made his final mention of the subject, in these 
words : 


The unsettled condition of the South American gov- 
ernments renders it uncertain when, or whether ever, the 
Congress of Tacubaya will assemble. Our representative 
and fellow citizen, John Sergeant, Esq. has returned to 
his family in health and safety. We have seen no publick 
statement of the intelligence he may be expected to com- 
municate. 


Although he did not parade his disappointment over the failure 
of the Panama Congress, we may suppose that Green was deeply 
chagrined at the outcome of that ill-fated conference. His hopes 
for its possible accomplishments had indeed been high; in fact, 


Whitaker, op. cit., p. 570. 


* For a recent scholarly treatment of this subject, see Whitaker, op. cit., 
Chapter 19, 
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he had all but anticipated a pan-American program which more 
than a century later, under the leadership of the United States, 
has been more or less realized by the adoption of the “good- 
neighbor” policy. “The great desideratum,” he wrote in March, 
1826, 


for the preservation of American liberty and happiness, 
throughout our whole continent, is, some effectual means 
to prevent discord and war among ourselves, and to 
guard against foreign aggression—to preserve the entire 
independence of individual states, and yet provide for 
combination and concert, in all cases that demand co- 
operation—If the congress of Panama can solve this 
problem, it will do much. What part the United States 


are to take in this concern, or whether any, is yet un- 
decided. 


Here is language broad enough to include all the American coun- 
tries, the monarchy of Brazil as well as the republics of both North 
and South America. 

From the beginning of his editorial career, Ashbel Green made 
no bones about his belief that monarchical government was an 
anachronism in the New World. At the very time, in May, 1823, 
that he was announcing the demise of the regime of Iturbide in 
Mexico, he was disclosing his astonishment that a large majority 
of Brazilians should appear so “dotingly fond of regal state and 
absolute power ;” and he concluded his remarks on this subject 
by expressing the opinion that the time would come when neither 
kings nor emperors could exist anywhere on the “American con- 
tinent.” Later in that year, noting that the “emperor of the 
Brazils” was having trouble with his neighbors in Buenos Aires, 
he remarked that when republican and imperial governments were 
taking form in adjoining territories, it would not be easy to pre- 
serve “good neighbourhood.’*® So obnoxious, indeed, did mon- 
archs in the New World appear to him that, in chronicling the 
execution of Iturbide, following an unsuccessful attempt of that 
ill-starred man to reinstate himself in Mexico, he could muster 
up no sympathy for the late emperor. He was glad that adequate 
provision had been made for Iturbide’s widow and children— 
that was all.*° 


® Christian Advocate (November, 1823), I, 531. 
“ Ibid. (September, 1824), II, 431. 
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The annoyance of imperial Mexico was of a moment only, but 
the annoyance of imperial Brazil was of years on end. Questions 
of political theory aside, there can be little doubt that imperial 
Brazil was to Ashbel Green both a literary nuisance and a logical 
encumbrance. Its presence in the New World made difficult the 
use of an inclusive term to designate the underlying unity of all 
the Americas. Brazil was not covered by the term “sister repub- 
licks,” and most certainly it was not a part of Spanish America. 
Unhappily—or perhaps happily, as one pleases—Green never suc- 
ceeded in pulling out of the barrel a term such as “Latin America.” 
The best expression of general significance that he came upon 
was “Southern America,” a term that left something to be desired. 
Then, too, there was the ugly fact that imperial Brazil laughed in 
the face of every attempt to conceive of an American community 
set apart from the state system of Europe. Though it was in the 
Americas, Brazil very definitely was not of the family of American 
republics. Brazil, as Green well knew, had become independent, 
but Brazilians to his way of thinking had not yet taken the first 
step toward achieving their emancipation. All this, we may be 
sure, was exasperating to a man so precise and so unyielding as 
Ashbel Green. In the very nature of things he could hardly think 
well of the imperial Brazilian government or of the head of the 
Brazilian state. 

As a matter of fact, Green made no effort to conceal his dislike 
of Dom Pedro IJ. That the “emperor of the Brazils” had some 
ability, he could not deny.*? But he objected to the arbitrary way 
Dom Pedro went about giving a constitution to Brazil,*® and when- 
ever insurrection lifted its head in the dominions of the emperor, 
Green was almost certain to drag out his prediction that presently 
emperors and kings would be no more in the Americas. When, 
early in 1826, it appeared that Brazil would soon be involved in 
war over the Banda Oriental, Green expressed the confident 
opinion that such a war would turn the empire of Dom Pedro 
into “republicks.’”’** “Empires and republicks,” he wrote 


—we repeat a remark that we made nearly two years 
ago—are not calculated, especially when in a forming 


“ Ibid. (March, 1826), IV, 143. 


“Ibid. (January, 1824), Il, 48. 
“Ibid. (January, 1826), IV, 47. 
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state, to be good neighbours. It would be wonderful 
indeed, if Brazil should remain long under an absolute 
sovereign, when all its territories join on free and inde- 
pendent republicks. 


Throughout the course of the war over the Banda Oriental his 
sympathies were consistently on the side of those who were fight- 
ing the armies and the navy of the emperor ; and when the Ameri- 
can chargé d’affaires to Brazil, Condy Raguet, asked for his pass- 
ports because of injuries inflicted during the war by the Brazilian 
government upon Americans, Green hoped that the government 
of the United States would “publickly and speedily” contradict 
assertions of the Brazilian government to the effect that the 
American government did not approve of the manner in which 
Raguet had withdrawn from his post.** Feeling as he did about 
the imperial government of Brazil and about the Brazilian em- 
peror, we may presume that Green experienced some personal 
satisfaction when he wrote, in September, 1831, that it “seems 
that Dom Pedro has made a happy escape with his family, from 
his new empire.” But he was compelled to add, a few months 
later, that in Brazil “all was confusion.”*® Unfortunately for 
Green’s predictions, the abdication of Pedro I did not liquidate 
monarchy in Portuguese America, nor was Ashbel Green ever to 
see the day when Brazilians would live under a republican regime. 

If Green’s hope that, in response to a strong drift of tendency, 
monarchy in Brazil would give way to republicanism was not soon 
to be fulfilled, his hope that Iturbide’s regime in Mexico would 
be followed by stable republican government was likewise in his 
time destined to disappointment. In the summer of 1823 he was 
encouraged to believe that Mexico had enlightened leaders who 
understood the “nature of civil liberty and the means of preserv- 
ing it,’*® but by the opening of the next year his confidence was 
wavering. “In Mexico,” he declared, “we fear there are too many 
like the Spaniards of the mother country.”*? He still hoped that 


“ Tbid. (October, 1827), V, 480. This subject is treated at considerable 
length in Lawrence F. Hill, Diplomatic Relations between the United States 
and Brasil (Durham, 1932), Chapter 2. 

“® Christian Advocate (December, 1831), IX, 664. On the abdication of 
Pedro I, see J. P. Calogeras, A History of Brazil (Percy Alvin Martin, tr.; 
Chapel Hill, 1939), pp. 117-118. 

“Christian Advocate (July, 1823), I, 336. 

“ Ibid. (January, 1824), II, 48. 
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the Mexicans would prove themselves to be capable of free gov- 
ernment. “But from what we have seen,” he went on, 


both in the publick papers and in private communications, 
we very much fear, that although there may be wise and 
enlightened men in the Congress, the people at large are 
too superstitious and ignorant to support a free govern- 
ment. Indeed we know not what ideas can be entertained 
of freedom, when in the most important of all concerns, 
those of conscience and the worship of God, nothing is 
to be tolerated, or permitted, but the religion of the state. 
We do not believe that the best and wisest men in Mexico 
are in favour of this measure; but the very circumstances 
that it is necessary to satisfy the populace, shows that 
they are wretchedly ignorant and degraded, and we fear 
incapable of freedom. At the same time, venality and cor- 
ruption are represented as dreadfully prevalent. But the 
experiment of a free government is, it seems, about to be 
tried, and we repeat, that we cordially wish it success.*® 


Such was his view of Mexico in 1824: a view in which hope was 
rather heavily weighted with fear. Yet he clung, as faithfully as 
he could, to the belief that in Mexico time would “shake off the 
trammels of education and habit.”*® In the mid-twenties, when 
his hopes for all Spanish America were at high tide, he allowed 
himself to believe that Mexico was approaching stability and 
tranquillity. But the illusion could not last long. In the spring of 
1827 he observed that Mexico was faction-ridden ;*° in the spring 
of 1829 he reported that this “great republick” was fearfully agi- 
tated. More than ever he was persuaded, after hearing that in- 
surgents had pillaged the city of Mexico, “that good republicans 
cannot be made without knowledge, virtue, a right education, and 
religious freedom.”’** Yet he was certain that the policy of the 
United States should be that of conciliating the Mexicans without 
surrendering any American rights—a policy which he confessed 
to be a difficult one to put into effect; for the Mexicans, he ar- 
gued, “from their neighbourhood to the United States, are far 
more jealous of our citizens, and the measures of our govern- 


“8 Ibid. (February, 1824), II, 94. 
“ Tbid. (November, ea id 527. 
5° Ibid. (March, 1827), V. 

5 Tbid. (February, 1829), VIL 96. 
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ment, than any of the other republicks in the Southern part of 
our Continent.”®? 

At the beginning of the decade of the eighteen-thirties, Green 
confessed that he could not comprehend the Mexican situation. 
“We are utterly at a loss as to the real state of Mexico,” he 
declared.** 


It seems as if there was a government, and yet no gov- 
ernment. It is said to be tranquil, yet in some parts of its 
extended territories there seems to be an active civil war. 
When it is likely to enjoy stable peace and real freedom, 
seems placed beyond human foresight, or reasonable con- 
jecture. 


To him tiie \vays of caudillism™ in Mexico were beginning to be 
ways that .vere past finding out. 

But if as early as 1824 Green had some doubt as to whether 
Mexico could establish and maintain republican institutions, he 
had, on the other hand, as early as 1823, no such doubt in respect 
of Colombia. In May, 1823, he was convinced that Colombia had 
established its independence and that it had set up a government 
which gave promise of being stable. For some three years there- 
after he saw little reason to change this belief. Observing in July, 
1824, that Colombians were rejoicing because the pope had ac- 
knowledged the independence of their country, he graciously con- 
sented to waive his own objection to so outrageous a thing if 
only he could be certain that papal recognition would frighten 
the “imbecile monarchs of Spain and Portugal out of a war with 
our southern neighbors.” More to his liking than papal recogni- 
tion of Colombia, however, was his conviction, expressed a month 
later, that Colombian independence was “considered as established 
even in Britain,” and his almost certain belief that Colombia 
would be the first southern republic to be recognized by the 
British government. But even more important in his estimation 
than the friendly attitude of Great Britain to Colombia, important 
as that was, was the signing of a treaty, on October 3, 1824, be- 


2 Ibid. (January, 1829), VII, 48. 

3 Tbid. (August, 1830), VIII, 376. 

% This word was coined by Professor Charles E. Chapman. See his Re- 
publican Hispanic America: A History (New York, 1937), p. 106. 
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tween the United States and Colombia.®* “This is the first treaty 
formed with any of the provinces of old Spain,” Green wrote in 
exultation in December, 1824. And, he continued, “We hope that 
before long we shall have treaties or conventions with them all.” 
In June, 1825, he announced that the Dutch government had 
recognized the independence of Colombia. For yet another year 
he had nothing unfavorable to report of Colombia, but in June, 
1826, he had to record the unpleasant fact that a revolution had 
broken out in the city of Valencia, and that Vice President San- 
tander had retired from office. The Colombian ship of state, as 
the sequel was to show, had begun to drag its anchor; and in 
December, 1827, Green felt compelled to say that the “state of 
Colombia is not far different from that of Mexico”—from him 
a serious indictment, indeed. But still he could hope that the Lib- 
erator, Simon Bolivar, might yet put things to rights in Colombia. 

Of all the persons who passed across the Latin-American stage 
during his editorship, only one of them, the Liberator, made a 
deep impression upon Ashbel Green. Just before his retirement, 
it is true, he had some good things to say of two Colombian states- 
men, Joaquin Mosquera and Francisco de Paula Santander.* But, 
speaking generally, Latin-American leaders flitted into and out 
of his consciousness. San Martin had faded out of the picture be- 
fore Green began to write of Spanish America, and so we read in 
the Christian Advocate nothing at all of that remarkable man."* 
The career of Bolivar, however, Green followed with much con- 
cern to the unhappy end of that distinguished leader.5* To only 
one other Latin American, Emperor Pedro I of Brazil, did he 
pay attention comparable to that which he paid to Bolivar; and 
of Emperor Pedro, as we have seen, he had a rather low opinion. 

Bolivar’s name first appeared in the columns of Green’s maga- 


*® This treaty was proclaimed on May 31, 1825. “Treaties and Conventions 
Concluded between the United States of America and other Powers since 
July 4, 1776,” Senate Executive Document No. 47 (48th Congress, 2d Ses- 
sion), pp. 186-194. 

Christian Advocate (June, 1833), XI, 288. Both these men were highly 
regarded in religious circles in the United States. Early in the decade of the 
eighteen-thirties each of them was elected vice-president of the American 
Bible Society. 

* On San Martin, see Anna Schoelkopf, Don José de San Martin... (New 
York, 1824). 

53Qn Bolivar, see F. Loraine Petre, Simon Bolivar, “El Libertador” ... 
(London and New York, 1910), and Cartas del Libertador ... 10 v. (Cara- 
cas, 1929-1930). 
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zine in January, 1824, when Green began to notice the Liberator’s 
activities in Peru. Throughout that year and the next Green fre- 
quently mentioned Bolivar’s movements, and in March, 1825, he 
announced the great victory at Ayacucho on December 9, 1824. 
In May, 1825, observing that Bolivar had “published a most flat- 
tering and animated address to the army which won the decisive 
victory of Ayacucho,” he remarked that Bolivar “seems to be a 
man of noble spirit, of sterling integrity, and of true republican 
principles.” But by July, 1825, his faith in the republicanism of 
Bolivar was perhaps somewhat shaken, for he found it difficult 
to approve without reservation the despotic power that the con- 
stituent congress of Peru had conferred upon the Liberator. 


He appears to possess the entire confidence of all de- 
scriptions of the people [Green observed], and from what 
has taken place already, we hope he will not abuse it; and 
that he will again resign his power at the proper period. 
But when a people thus put themselves at the absolute 
disposal of a single man, and authorize him to be and to 
do what he pleases, it shows that they greatly distrust 
their own. No man would have ever been so trusted 
and empowered—not Washington himself, to be like 
whom is now the high praise of Bolivar—by the Conti- 
nental Congress of our revolution. But our circumstances, 
although critical enough, were never like those of the 
Peruvians. We are not certain that the Peruvian Con- 
gress have done the best they could do. For ourselves, 
at least, we certainly would rather trust Bolivar than 
trust them—in any manner, and to any extent, that could 
be named... . 


In the later years of the eighteen-twenties, when Colombia was 
falling upon evil times, Green watched intently the conduct of 
Bolivar in the affairs of that distracted state, and as he watched 
he wavered between hope and fear as to the outcome.®® If, thought 


® “Nothing among our southern neighbours,” wrote Green in 1825, “has 
of late interested us half so much, as the reports and statements recently 
become current, that the Liberator Bolivar is likely to prove recreant to the 
cause of liberty. It is confidently stated in letters from Lima, not only that 
he has acted in the most tyrannical and offensive manner in Peru, but that 
it was there confidently believed, that he was taking measures to form 
Colombia, Peru, and Chili into an empire, to place himself at the head of 
it, and to form an alliance with the Emperor of Brazil. It is even intimated 
that the late movements in Colombia by General Paez, have been, and still 
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Green in March, 1827, Bolivar would use the dictatorial power he 
had acquired only to restore peace to his country and would then 
resign that power, he knew not “in what manner his patriotism 
and fame could receive an addition to their lustre.” For months 
thereafter, notwithstanding ugly rumors he heard as to the dic- 
tatorial ambitions of Bolivar, notwithstanding the fact that some 
of the measures of Bolivar wore “a frowning aspect on his char- 
acter,” Green clung to the belief that the Liberator was honest. 
Writing in September, 1828, he said: 


We are not satisfied whether he has done wrong or 
right in accepting the dictatorship. It appears now, and 
we have always feared it would so turn out, that the 
present generation of Southern Americans are too ig- 
norant, and have been too long under the influence of 
bad habits, to become at once good republicans; and if 
they must have a master, probably Bolivar will make as 
good a one as any other man—There never can be real 
freedom in any state in which religious intolerance ex- 
ists—the thing is impossible. Now this intolerance has 
existed, and still exists, in all the new South American 
states. . . . In Colombia our hopes have been disap- 
pointed ; and we fear for all her sister republicks—We 
fear that they must and will have masters. A military 
spirit and military ideas are prevalent—absolute com- 
mand, and absolute submission, seem to be all that the 
mass of the people can understand—that is, practically 
understand. 


Two years later, as he saw Great Colombia disintegrating, Green 
was hoping that Bolivar would carry out his announced intention 
to go into exile. “It is, and always has been,” he said, “our sincere 
wish that he might be able effectually to falsify the allegations and 
indications unfavourable to the purity of his patriotism, and his 
integrity and honor as a man”; and he regretted that Bolivar did 


are, with his connivance. We hold it, however, to be equally the dictate of 
justice and candour, when a man has, for a length of time, acted so nobly as 
Bolivar has confessedly done, not to place reliance on accounts that deeply 
implicate his character, till they are fully authenticated. The accounts in 
question are not so authenticated, and therefore we do not accredit them. 
The long, and to us unaccountable, absence of the Liberator from Colombia, 
is a circumstance which gives us some anxiety; but we still hope that in 
time, the whole will be explained ; and that the well earned laurels of Bolivar 
will not be blighted, but remain unsullied and even increase in lustre.” 
Christian Advocate (December, 1826), IV, 576. 
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not hasten his departure.®° But Bolivar stayed on in South America, 
and in December Green again expressed his belief that Bolivar 
would make the Colombians as good a dictator as they could find; 
but, he added, “he has certainly acted in a manner that must for- 
ever destroy, in our minds at least, all confidence in his integrity 
and his most solemn declarations.” Green did not know, as he 
wrote the foregoing lines, that Bolivar was in the last stage of 
tuberculosis.** In February, 1831, when he had good reason to 
believe that Bolivar was dead, he could only say: “The effect of 
his removal from the theatre on which he has acted so conspicuous, 
and for a while at least, so glorious a part, time will decide; and 
time alone, it would seem, will enable us to pronounce a just 
verdict on his whole career and character.” But Green was not 
entirely willing to follow his own advice, for in July, 1831, ob- 
serving that Colombia had become a prey to “a succession of 
factions,” he declared that “Bolivar was right in his general views 
in regard to his countrymen,” and that, while trying to do the 
best he could for them, he had sacrificed himself to party con- 
tentions that he could not control. 

To the portions of Latin America other than those heretofore 
mentioned, the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata excepted, 
Green gave only slight attention in his “View of Publick Af- 
fairs.” In Buenos Aires and the country adjacent thereto he had 
begun to acquire a particular interest as early as 1823. In the 
summer of that year Theophilus Parvin, a graduate of the The- 
ological Seminary in Princeton, and John C. Brigham, a graduate 
of the Theological Seminary in Andover, had sailed from Boston 
to Buenos Aires with a commission from the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions to explore SpanishAmerica.®* 
After staying together in Buenos Aires for a year, they decided 
that Parvin should continue his labors in that city, and that Brig- 
ham alone should complete the exploration they both had been 
appointed to make. Accordingly, Brigham traveled overland from 
Buenos Aires to Chile, and from Chile he went on to Peru and 
then to Ecuador. From Guayaquil he took ship to Acapulco, and 


© Ibid. (July, 1830), VIII, 376. 

“Bolivar died on December 17, 1830. For a brief account of his last 
years, see J. M. Herraro and Gerardo Arrubla, History of Colombia (J. 
Fred Rippy, tr.; Chapel Hill, 1938), Chapters 28-30. 
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from that port he traveled by way of Mexico City to Vera Cruz, 
in which port he embarked for New Orleans in the spring of 
1826.** Parvin, meanwhile, had returned to the United States, 
and in January, 1826, he was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia in a ceremony in which Green himself participated. 
On the same day that he was ordained, Parvin married a daughter 
of Caesar A. Rodney, minister from the United States who re- 
cently had died at his post in Buenos Aires. Late in January, 
1826, Parvin with his wife and a young woman assistant returned 
to Buenos Aires to conduct an independent educational mission,®* 
and there Parvin was soon joined by another Presbyterian mis- 
sionary from the United States, the Reverend William Torrey.® 

In the communications that Parvin and Brigham sent from 
Spanish America to the United States, and in the work of Parvin 
and Torrey in Buenos Aires, Green was much interested, and this 
interest he disclosed in many of the pages of the Christian Ad- 
vocate.** By 1827, as a member of the board of missions of the 
General Assembly, he had become truly enthusiastic about the 
prospect of establishing Presbyterian missions in South America," 
and presently he was pleading for money to support such mis- 
sions.®* But, oddly enough, this subject Green barely mentioned in 
his monthly “View of Publick Affairs.” It is elsewhere in the 
Christian Advocate that we must look to discover his interest in 
Presbyterian missions to South America. 

Accordingly, in his monthly “View,” Green tended to write of 
the United Provinces pretty much as he wrote of other areas of 
Spanish America. The recognition of that republic by the United 
States and the favorable reception in Buenos Aires of the Ameri- 
can minister, Caesar A. Rodney, he noted with satisfaction; and, 
in general, as the months went by, he inclined to the belief that 
the political situation in the Plata country showed signs of im- 


® Ibid. (February and March, 1826), XXII, 42, 79; American Board of 
aes for Foreign Missions, Report, 1826 (Boston, 1826), pp. 100- 


Oe Christian Advocate (February, 1826), IV, 94-95. 

® New York Observer, April 28, 1827, " es from the Philadelphian; 
Christian Advocate (January, 1827), V a 

® Christian Advocate (November, 184}, II, 522; ibid. (February and 
December, 1826), IV, 94-95, 562-563; ibid. (January and April, 1828), VI, 
41-42, 183-184. 

% Ibid (September, 1827), V, 474-475. 

®Tbid. (February, 1828), VI, 93. 
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provement. By June, 1824, it seemed to him that the “Colombian 
Republick and that of Buenos Aires” were “settling into some- 
thing like a permanent civil order.” Presently, however, his concern 
for the United Provinces was revolving about the impending war 
over the Banda Oriental, and about the actual progress of the 
war itself, a subject which has been briefly treated in an earlier 
part of this paper. But in June, 1825, several months before the 
outbreak of that war, he was rejoicing over an event which, as 
he believed, was big with significance for that republic. Having 
learned of a treaty between Great Britain and the United Prov- 
inces in which it was “affirmed that a full toleration of religion” 
was stipulated, he expressed his satisfaction as follows: 


This we regard as one of the most important events 
that has lately taken place in Southern America. There 
can be little real freedom where the rights of conscience 
are not held sacred; and where there is freedom of re- 
ligious opinion, true religion will ultimately prevail and 
triumph. 


But, contrary to Green’s expectations, this treaty did not mark 
the beginning of a brighter era for the people of the United Prov- 
inces. For the end of the war with Brazil in 1828 brought them 
no lasting peace. Instead, civil war distracted the United Prov- 
inces. Federalists contended fiercely with Unitarians, and from 
the welter of such controversy emerged presently a strong man, 
Juan Manuel de Rosas, whose dictatorship outlasted Ashbel Green. 
In this period, too, the mission of Parvin and Torrey disintegrated, 
and the desire of Presbyterians in the United States to support 
missions in South America withered away. 

By this time the thought of Green with respect to his Spanish- 
American neighbors was well along in its final stage. There was 
no concealing the fact—and he didn’t try very hard to conceal it— 
that he had been disappointed. He had begun his editorial labors 
firm in the conviction that independence for Spanish-America was 
certain to come, but not so firm in the conviction that Spanish 
Americans would make the best use of their freedom. But until 
at least the middle of the year 1826 his hopes were in the ascend- 


® Ashbel Green, Presbyterian Missions, with Supplemental Notes by John 
C. Lowrie (New York, c. 1893), pp. 85-89. 
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ant: until then he could believe that the “sister republicks” were 
settling down to a peaceful life under republican governments. 
Then followed a period of increasing doubt, a period which was 
certainly nearing its end by mid-summer of 1829, when he wrote 
as follows: 


. . « Republicans, we have frequently remarked, can- 
not be formed but by education ; and we have long feared, 
and often hinted our fears, that the generation that had 
grown up under Spanish despotism could not enjoy the 
blessings of free government. We did, however, at one 
period, hope that sanguinary conflicts were at an end. 
We are not, however, greatly disappointed that this hope 
has not been realized. There are real, and the most seri- 
ous difficulties, in the way of establishing free and or- 
derly governments among our southern neighbours. To 
remove them without convulsions and bloodshed, more 
virtue, more enlightened views, and more patient endur- 
ance of temporary hardships, are necessary, than are to 
be found among the ignorant, depraved, and superstitious 
mass, which composes the population of these recent 
Spanish colonies. They have some enlightened men, but 
even these seem, in general, to lack patriotism and moral 
principle, to a lamentable degree, and they are at best but 
a small minority. It must probably be in the school of 
much affliction that our neighbours must learn wisdom; 
but we doubt not eventually the southern part of our 
country, as well as the northern, will exhibit such a spec- 
tacle of social happiness as can never exist under the 
sway of those rulers of the old world who now rejoice in 
the calamities that afflict the republicks of the south." 


Such had come to be his view in 1829. He could still set off re- 
publican America rather sharply from continental Europe; he 
could still conceive of the New-World republics as one country. 
But he perceived that the southern part of that country was sick, 
very sick. 

What Green wrote about Latin America during the next five 
years did not materially alter the picture that he had drawn by 
1829. Now and again he reiterated his former hope—but without 
much enthusiasm—that the “sister republicks” in southern America 
were advancing to “something like a permanent settlement.”"? But 


™® Christian Advocate (July, 1829), VII, 336. 
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more often he had to lament the fact that the political condition 
of these “sister republicks” continued to be “deplorably unset- 
tled.”*? Sometimes he varied his language by saying that there was 
nothing new to say of these states: “They remain in statu quo, 
and a lamentable state it is.’** Of the word “caudillism” Green 
had no more knowledge than he had of the expression “Latin 
America,” but of the phenomenon in Spanish America which we 
have lately come to designate by the word caudillism he had be- 
come disgustingly aware. For something with which to compare 
it he had to turn to classical antiquity. “In South America,” he 
wrote early in 1834, 


it appears that the civil broil in Buenos Aires is settled 
for the present. The obnoxious, but constitutional gov- 
ernor, finding that the rebellious army which environed 
the city was like to capture and plunder it, asked counsel 
of the legislature, and was virtually, but very gently, 
advised to resign. He did so—voluntarily by compulsion. 
The besieging army then marched through the city, with- 
out doing much injury to the inhabitants—their military 
chief being made governor, in place of the one deposed. 
But what a state of things is this! It is nothing better 
than a military government, in which an aspiring com- 
mander has only to gain his army to his wishes, in order 
to be sure of governing a state. It reminds us of the 
worst period of the Roman empire, when emperors were 
made and unmade by Roman legions, as often as they 
pleased. ... " 


Small wonder, then, that Green, as he sought some four years 
later an explanation of the failure of the Presbyterian mission in 
Buenos Aires, should have concluded that “the causes of disappoint- 
ment were deeply seated in the state of society and the habits of 
the people.””® 

Spanish despotism, Green had asserted more than once, was the 
efficient cause of Spanish-American distresses; and by this term 
he meant more than Spanish political despotism. He meant also 
“papal despotism’’—a religious tyranny that had helped to support 
Spanish political power in the Indies. He never mentioned the 

Ibid, (January, 1834), XII, 48. 

™ Ibid. (November, 1830), VIII, 596. 
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real patronato, it is true, but we hardly dare suppose that he was 
ignorant of its existence."® Again and again he had lamented the 
fact that Spanish Americans, burdened with a heritage of political 
tyranny and of “Romish superstition”’—without knowledge and 
without virtue—were unready to live as republicans and so to 
enjoy the blessings of civil liberty. But it had been his hope 
through the years—a hope implied more often perhaps than ac- 
tually expressed—that independence would bring to all the people 
of Spanish America liberty of religion, the only foundation upon 
which, as he firmly believed, civil liberty could safely rest."7 The 
passing years, however, had disclosed the fact that the revolution 
in Spanish America had not liquidated the Roman Catholic mo- 
nopoly of Spanish times; had not, indeed, safely established re- 
ligious toleration. Here, then, in his opinion, was the abiding 
cause of the heart-breaking turmoils in Spanish America: Spanish 
Americans as yet were unwilling to be emancipated from “super- 
stition and sin.” As late as January, 1834, he wrote: 


. .. Popish superstition and tyranny, are really at the 
bottom of the troubles among our southern neighbours ; 
and while the causes last, there must and will be trouble 
and confusion. Religious tyranny must either be domi- 
nant or extinct—it cannot be the former since the revolu- 
tion; how long it will be before the latter shall take its 
place, none can tell. 


There now can be little doubt that in the refusal of Latin 
America to open wide its doors for the entrance of Protestant 
Christianity lies the explanation of Ashbel Green’s disillusion- 
ment with respect to his Latin-American neighbors. He had 
dreamed of the triumph of republicanism everywhere in Latin 
America, and of a family of American “sister republicks” happy 
and prosperous—free from internal dissensions and secure as 
against aggression from without. With religious toleration pre- 
vailing in Latin America, or better still religious freedom, he was 
certain that the message of “true” religion would soon be carried 
everywhere in the New World. With the Bible freely circulating, 


* On this subject, see the illuminating study by J. Lloyd Mecham, Church 
and State in Latin America ... (Chapel Hill, 1934), Chapter 1. 
, ™ Christian Advocate (May, 1825), III, 240; ibid. (December, 1829), VII, 
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with Protestant ministers freely preaching the gospel, and with 
Protestant schools operating without let or hindrance, he was 
firmly persuaded that in all Latin America the ignorance of the 
masses would soon give way to a general enlightenment, and that 
in the presence of enlightenment the “superstition of popery” 
would quickly disappear. Then, but not until then, could Latin 
Americans, like their neighbors in the great northern republic, 
enter into the full enjoyment of liberty. Then in “some future 
day” a Greater America, mobilized under the “controlling power 
of pure religion,” might “put forth a mighty influence in bringing 
on that glorious day of light, peace, and religion,” which, as he 
firmly believed, was to “bless this wretched world.”"* For the 
speedy coming of so happy a day he had hoped, and worked, 
and prayed. For a little while, during the period of his highest 
hope, it had seemed to him that his dream might be entering the 
way of realization. But presently, as if to mock him, the doors 
of Latin America swung shut in his face. For Brazilians, when 
well rid of Pedro I, continued to walk in the evil way of empire, 
and Spanish Americans, when their political independence was 
assured, sank down into an orgy of caudillism. And over all Latin 
America, as the decade of the eighteen-thirties opened, hung the 
dark clouds of “papal superstition.” It was sad, and it was dis- 
illusioning. But Ashbel Green was not in despair. A man wise 
with the wisdom of years, he had in the beginning laid down a 
cushion which, as he knew, in the end might break a fall. The 
doubt he had expressed in 1823 he had repeated at intervals there- 
after: the wars of independence in Spanish America might not 
at once bring forth fruit like that which the war of independence 
in Anglo-America had brought forth.*® Time had confirmed this 
doubt, and so he could truthfully say that his disappointment had 
not overwhelmed him. He was persuaded that in the long run 


* Tbid. (September, 1827), V, 474-475. 

® Writing in the summer of 1824, apropos of a report that two disgruntled 
regiments of “patriot” troops had surrendered Lima and Callao to Spanish 
royalists, Green drew a sharp contrast between his conception of the war for 
independence in North America and his conception of the movement for 
independence in the Spanish parts of Latin America. “Here is the difference 
between our revolution and that in South America,” he declared. “We were 
true to ourselves, and to the cause of liberty; they were split into parties, 
unacquainted with the nature of real liberty, and many—we tear the most of 
them—wretchedly destitute of principle. Yet we have confidence that the 
conflict will end well at last.” Christian Advocate (July, 1824), II, 336. 
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Latin Americans would learn to walk in ways of political freedom 
and in paths of religious truth, for by his study of his Bible he 
had come to believe that the cause of Christ would in time prevail 
throughout the world, and that by the triumph of that cause 
Latin Americans would be emancipated from the ignorance and 
the superstition that cursed them. Time was needed—perhaps a 
generation or more—to put things to rights in Brazil and in the 
republics of Spanish America. This was the lesson that Ashbel 
Green was persuaded that he had learned from twelve years of 
study of his southern neighbors. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. Stevens 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


ECRETARY SELSAM has placed in the mail bills for mem- 
bership dues and it is requested that all members give the 
matter immediate attention. Due to increased costs of printing the 
magazine, it is necessary that all income be maintained at the 
highest level. 

Plans for an annual meeting are being held in abeyance as a 
result of ODT regulations and other wartime travel difficulties. 
Since the regular spring meeting of the Federation has been post- 
poned for the same reason, it might be possible to resume in the 
autumn the old practice ot a joint meeting of the two organiza- 
tions. Any plans for the future are dependent necessarily upon 
the course of the war during the next few months. 

Dr. Homer Rosenberger as chairman of the membership com- 
mittee reports continued increase in new memberships. The com- 
mittee will be glad to obtain the names of prospects who might be 
contacted. When one realizes that the present membership of the 
Association is hardly more than half that of the largest county 
historical society in Pennsylvania, the fact that the membership 
potential has hardly been touched becomes evident. An encourag- 
ing number of school memberships have been obtained by calling 
attention to the importance of the magazine as a continuing 
source for Pennsylvania historical material. Editor Hamilton has 
promised more articles of value to the schools and every effort 
is being made to make Pennsylvania History a journal which will 
be virtually indispensable to the teacher. 


Ee a 
FREDERIC ANTES GODCHARLES, 1872-1944 


The Association has lost one of its most active and interested 
members in the death of Frederic A. Godcharles, better known 
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simply as “Fred” Godcharles, on December 29, 1944. Fred God- 
charles was a most versatile person with an interesting and fruit- 
ful career as an electrical engineer, a business man, newspaper 
publisher, member of the General Assembly in both branches, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, State Librarian, author, historian 
and biographer. His published works were many, including a five- 
volume history of the State and a recent four-volume Chronicles 
of Central Pennsylvania. In his capacity as State Librarian, and 
therefore head of the State Museum, he was responsible for the 
beginning of scientific archaeological investigation in Pennsylvania 
at Safe Harbor. He was one of the founders and continuously a 
member of the council of the Association. He was a founder also 
of the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, one of its presidents 
and editor of its magazine for many years. He served as president 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies and was 
president of the Northumberland County Historical Society from 
its inception until his death. One of the outstanding local his- 
torians of the Commonwealth, Frederic A. Godcharles will be 
greatly missed in our future councils and activities. Miss Kath- 
erine Bennet and Bruce A. Hunt represented the Association and 
the Federation at the funeral. 


Le eT 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Historical Society of Berks County observed its seventy- 
fifth anniversary at Reading on December 13. The society was 
incorporated on December 13, 1869 and reorganized in 1898. Dr. 
Cornelius Weygandt was the principal speaker, his subject being 
“Berks County Treasure: Rare Things Found in Red Hills and 
White Valleys,” sidelights on local folklore. Louis J. Heizmann, 
president of the society, told the two hundred members and guests 
present something of the important educational function which 
the organization now performs in the community. He called atten- 
tion to further objectives for the future including an expansion 
of the educational program and plans for microfilming records 
and modernizing the museum. The Berks society is the largest 
county historical society in the State and the largest single his- 
torical society outside Philadelphia and The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. It is one of the finest local historical organizations 
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in the nation with a varied and fruitful program of activities. It 
is indeed deserving of congratulation on its seventy-five years of 
progress and accomplishment. 


Recent programs of The Chester County Historical Society 
held at its home at 225 North High Street, West Chester, have 
been especially interesting. On November 21, Dr. Francis Harvey 
Green, president, spoke on “A Distinguished Son of Chester 
County and His Most Illustrious Pupil.” The address was devoted 
to the story of Lee Oliver Harris, Chester County native, who 
later moved to Indiana and became the teacher of James Whit- 
comb Riley, Hoosier poet, exerting great influence over his career. 
The December meeting presented J. Carroll Hayes who discussed 
“Chester County Place Names.” On January 16, Dr. Robert P. 
Elmer spoke on “The History of Archery in America.” A resident 
of Wayne, Dr. Elmer is a former archery champion of the United 
States. In February Miss Harriet Bingaman discussed “Cupid 
and Chester County a Hundred Years Ago” and offered interest- 
ing bits of social history. 


Frank W. Melvin of Philadelphia, former chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission and responsible for much 
of its revival as an active influence in Pennsylvania history, was 
the principal speaker at the annual meeting of the Monroe County 
Historical Society held at the Penn-Stroud Hotel in Stroudsburg 
on January 12. His subject was chosen with a view to the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Penn and touched upon 
the relationship of the early Swedish settlers to the later coming 
of Penn and the development of Pennsylvania. As chairman of 
the Commission, Mr. Melvin was a prime mover in the preserva- 
tion and restoration of Pennsbury Manor in Bucks County. Pro- 
fessor Leroy Koehler of the State Teachers College presided as 
president of the Monroe countians and stressed the co-operation 
of the society in developing local history clubs in the schools of 
Monroe County. The society also has been active in marking his- 
toric sites in the region. Dr. Mary Erdman, first president of the 
society, was present at the annual meeting and spoke on its early 
days. 
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The Pennsylvania Historical Junto of Washington, D. C. con- 
tinues to present valuable papers on Pennsylvania historical sub- 
jects at its monthly meetings and to use the mimeographed The 
Pennsylvanian as a means for presenting some very useful infor- 
mation. The story of the forest conservation movement in Penn- 
sylvania was set forth at the December, 1944, meeting by Henry 
Clepper, executive secretary of the Society of American Foresters 
and managing editor of the Journal of Forestry, and is summar- 
ized in The Pennsylvanian for January, 1945. Definite plans have 
been made for the publication in the near future of selected papers. 
Gilbert S. Jones, executive secretary of the Valley Forge Park 
Commission, addressed the Junto on January 26 on “Valley Forge 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow.” On February 23 the speaker 
was Henry Lewis Raul of the Interior Museum, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, on “Experiences of a Pennsylvanian in Sculptur- 
ing Pennsylvania Historical Subjects.” “Life at Jefferson College 
in 1850” was the paper of Miss Millicent Barton Rex of the 
Madeira School on March 30. The Junto has published two in a 
series of brief resumés of “Material in Foreign Archives for 
Writing Pennsylvania History” in its monthly bulletin. These 
provide excellent brief summaries of the various categories of 
European state papers which bear on Pennsylvania. A majority 
of these are now in the Library of Congress on photostats or 
film. There can be little doubt but that there is a mine of unused 
information on a variety of phases of the colonial history of 
Pennsylvania in these files. The records of the British Museum 
and Public Record Office have been covered in the December 
and January issues of The Pennsylvanian. These will be of 
considerable interest to researchers in the history of colonial 
Pennsylvania. 


The Huntingdon County Historical Society has published neatly 
bound copies of the address of Dr. Felix Morley, president of 
Haverford College, on “Penn Is Still With Us.” The address was 
presented at the Penn Tercentenary meeting of the Society in co- 
operation with Juniata College on October 27. 


The February annual meeting of the Susquehanna County His- 
torical Society and Free Library Association resulted in a motion 
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adopted by those present endorsing the sponsorship of a new his- 
tory of this important northeastern Pennsylvania county. The 
last history prepared was in 1873 and inevitably there have been 
many very important events worth recording since that date. 
Charles H. Ainey of New Milford was the principal advocate 
of such a plan. Glenn Brundage of Great Bend spoke before the 
society on the Indian occupation of Susquehanna County. His talk 
was supplemented with an exhibit of Indian artifacts. 


Dauphin County historians have been much concerned recently 
with the proposed erection of a flood wall in South Harrisburg 
which would menace the grave of John Harris and Harris Park. 
This spot, which has been called the “birthplace of Harrisburg,” 
is one of the most historic bits of land in central Pennsylvania 
and the Historical Society of Dauphin County rightfully has been 
concerned over its threatened desecration. At the February meeting 
a paper on the history of upper Dauphin County was presented 
by Professor John W. Kopp, principal of the Williamstown 
schools. The county history and program committee of the society 
is again headed by A. Boyd Hamilton. William Hilton is the re- 
cently elected president of the Harrisburg organization. 


The Historical Society of Schuylkill County has been reorgan- 
ized and is showing new signs of activity. Joseph H. Davies of 
Mahanoy City is the new president. Mr. C. W. Unger, former 
president, was forced to retire from active leadership due to ill- 
ness and he has been named president emeritus. Frederick W. 
Stoffler of Pottsville is secretary. The society has a fine head- 
quarters building in Pottsville with some extremely valuable ma- 
terials on the history of this section. Manuscripts and newspapers 
are included and all possessions have been well organized and 
catalogued and are very usable. The building is open to researchers 
at all ordinary hours with a curator on duty. The society collec- 
tions are valuable especially for the labor history of Pennsylvania 
and the story of the anthracite industry in all its phases. Plans 
are being laid for a more active program of interest to the schools 
and the general public. 


The January 29 meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society 
was enlivened by the presentation of a series of lantern slides 
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showing outstanding historic sites in Pennsylvania. The slides were 
prepared and were presented by courtesy of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames. The Pennsylvania Society has developed 
an excellent series of slides as a part of its educational program. 
Much of the inspiration for this project came from Mrs. Marjorie 
Wendell of Pottstown. 


The annual downtown luncheon meeting of the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania was held at the Hotel Henry in 
Pittsburgh on December 7. Reverend Erdman Harris, headmaster 
of Shadyside Academy, spoke on “The Function of Education in 
the Crises of History.” Plans for the centennial of the Big Fire 
of April 10, 1845, which destroyed nearly half the city of Pitts- 
burgh, are well developed. Robert Garland, president of the so- 
ciety, was speaker at a meeting of the East Liberty Woman’s 
Club on February 12 and talked on important phases of state 
history. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County has taken an- 
other step forward in the development of its program in the ap- 
pointment of Rudolf P. Hommel of Richlandtown, Bucks County, 
as librarian and curator. Mr. Hommel is well fitted for his posi- 
tion. For many years he was a research assistant for the noted 
Dr. Henry C. Mercer of Doylestown. In this capacity he spent 
from 1921 to 1930 in China on an expedition sponsored by Dr. 
Mercer. A product of this experience is his well-known book 
China at Work, a book on Chinese tools. Articles by Mr. Hommel 
have appeared in many professional magazines. He is a Lehigh 
graduate. His fellow workers in the local history field will welcome 
Mr. Hommel and extend to him every wish for a successful career 
with the energetic Montgomery organization. Incidentally, the em- 
ployment of a full-time librarian and curator was made possible 
by the new law permitting increased appropriations by county 
commissioners for historical society work. Other societies should 
follow this example. 


The regular annual meeting of the Montgomery countians was 
held on February 22 in its Norristown headquarters. Mr. Hom- 
mel gave the first in a series of scheduled talks on “Montgomery 
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Countians Abroad.” John Antes and Jacob Godschalk were treated 
in the first talk and others will follow. Charles Harper Smith, 
vice-president of the society, spoke on “Sidelights on the History 
of Graeme Park.” An exhibition of autographs from the society’s 
materials was presented. Washington, Lincoln, Cleveland, Bucha- 
nan, Wayne and Whittier were among those represented, an in- 
dication of the range of the society’s collections. 


The annual business meeting of the Northampton County His- 
torical and Genealogical Society on January 23 resulted in the re- 
election of all officers. The Rev. Dr. Walter C. G. Veit will again 
serve as president and Richard I. Shelling is the capable corre- 
sponding secretary. The address for the evening was delivered by 
Rabbi Trachtenberg on the history of Judaism in Easton since 
1752. Dr. Trachtenberg is the author of a book on this subject 
and presented a paper based upon his research. He pointed out 
several very interesting facts, including the statement that Easton 
had the third Jewish congregation to be organized in Pennsylvania 
and the oldest synagogue in uninterrupted use in the United 
States. Meyer Hart, Michael Hart and Isaac Cardozo, great grand- 
father of the late Supreme Court Justice Cardozo, were three of 
the earliest Jewish settlers of Easton. 


The January, 1945 issue of the Historical Society Notes of the 
Lackawanna County Historical Society informs us that about one 
hundred new members were secured during 1944. At least that 
many more are the goal for this year. A Book Shelf of Local Au- 
thors is a new project of the Scrantonians and an effort will be 
made to collect the works of authors from the county. Additions to 
the newspaper collections are reported and include some rare items. 
Numerous gifts are being received and many items pertaining to 
the history of mining and transportation, including museum ob- 
jects as well as printed material, are accumulating. The Catlin 
Home, headquarters of the society in Scranton, has been greatly 
improved during the past year and is an historical center of real 
importance. Mrs. Evelyn Keese continues to be a leader in this 
work as secretary and the energetic Thomas Murphy is still the 
Lackawanna president. 
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The Annual Report of the Staff of the Historical Society of 
York County for 1944 is now available and is a record of achieve- 
ment. Nearly six thousand visitors were registered during the year, 
over fifteen hundred more than the previous year and from eight 
more states, despite wartime travel conditions. Forty-four classes 
from city and county schools made use of the society facilities 
through tours. Over eight hundred of the total number of visitors 
were engaged in some type of specific research. Hundreds of his- 
torical and genealogical inquiries by mail were taken care of dur- 
ing the period. It is impossible to mention even a small portion 
of the valuable accessions of the year which include newspapers, 
manuscripts and other records. The museum has received equally 
important additions. Further progress is reported in the copying 
of old church records, a project in which this society has long 
taken the lead. The records of no less than seven churches were 
completed in terms of transcription and indexing. Numerous 
others are still under way. Special work has been done in ac- 
cumulating facts about the early makers of grandfather clocks 
in York and Adams counties and regarding the water color por- 
traits attributed to Samuel Endredi Stettinius. The latter, by the 
way, is an ancestor of the present Secretary of State who, like 
so many other contemporary leaders of note, is of Pennsylvania 
German ancestry. Microfilming of church records and other manu- 
scripts was continued despite film shortages and additions have 
been made to the society’s filmslides collection, especially koda- 


chrome slides of portraits in the society’s collection. These slides 


have been widely used by schools, civic groups and professional 
clubs. Society membership is now over eight hundred. 


The York countians are collecting one type of historical source 
material which has been sadly neglected. This consists of the pub- 
lications of a variety of local industries in the form of plant bul- 
letins. The Historical Commission is adding numbers of these to 
its war history file. Historical societies will find them even more 
useful. They provide information regarding the industry and its 
products, a picture of the life of workers within industry as por- 
trayed in the myriad organizational, recreational and other features 
of modern industry. In wartime they show the nature of numerous 
home front defense activities such as first aid training, air raid 
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precautions and so on. They provide an important source for eco- 
nomic and social history well worth preserving. The industries in- 
variably are glad to provide them for this purpose. Numerous 
industries are preparing brief histories of their war production 
effort, usually with added material on the background history of 
the concern. Copies of these can be obtained. Careful attention to 
the collection and preservation of such contemporary sources can 
do much to enrich the future worth of even the smallest historical 
society. Many societies suffer from the idea that material must 
be old before it is significant as an historical item worthy of 
preservation. 


The Snyder County Historical Society has resumed its series 
of monthly meetings at which papers are presented, which will 
help provide the basis for the proposed new history of Snyder 
County. All of the studies are devoted to purely local subjects but 
cover a wide range of social, institutional and economic history. 
Such things as teacher’s institutes, fire companies, century-old 
hunting and fishing practices, Rolling Green Park amusement 
center and local development of electric power companies are 
touched upon. Local newspapers are apparently a principal source, 
supplemented by such other manuscript and similar sources as can 
be obtained. Other societies might secure useful program topics 
from the Snyder countians. Further information concerning the 
plans and activities of the society may be obtained from Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Russ, Susquehanna University. 


The Lehigh and Northampton County societies held a second 
joint dinner meeting at the Americus Hotel in Allentown on 
January 11. This is a happy custom and one which might well 
be copied by societies in other parts of the State. The speaker 
for the occasion was the well-known Pennsylvania historian and 
biographer, Harry Emerson Wildes, who delivered a brilliant ad- 
dress on “Pennsylvania’s Forgotten Hero,” referring of course 
to General Anthony Wayne. The occasion was made even more 
colorful and interesting by the presentation of Bach chorales by 
the Central Junior High School Band of Allentown. It is interest- 
ing to note that the combined membership of the two societies is 
over one thousand. Major William J. Wilcox of Allentown has 
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been elected president of the Lehigh County Historical Society, 
succeeding Judge Frank M. Trexler who has been designated as 
president-emeritus in recognition of his long years of service and 
leadership. This is a custom which perhaps more societies should 
follow at times when a change in leadership is made necessary by 
the age or incapacity of some person who has contributed to the 
society over a long period of years. Mr. Boyer has been continued 
as secretary. 


The regular annual meeting of the Northumberland County 
Historical Society was held at Sunbury in the First Presbyterian 
Church on December 5. The late Frederic A. Godcharles was re- 
elected president. Charles Snyder of Sunbury continues as secre- 
tary and in charge of the collections of the society which are 
housed in the State property at Fort Augusta. The secretary re- 
ports that the next volume of the society publications is in press 
and will be distributed shortly. Northumberland has followed for 
some time the practice of devoting the larger part of the fund re- 
ceived from the county commissioners to its annual publication. 


The Erie County Historical Society under its president, Herbert 
Spencer, is developing its plans for an expanded program with 
some success. A membership campaign has been inaugurated. 
Plans to conserve not only service records of Erie countians, but 
also the story of Erie’s industrial contribution to the war effort 
are well under way. Renovation and improvement of the Custom 
House as an historical museum center will be pushed as rapidly 
as possible. The Erie group has worked out a plan whereby a 
progressive succession in the presidency has been arranged among 
the directors over a five year period. This makes possible the 
planning of a constructive and long-range program and yet divides 
the amount of time and responsibility involved. This is further 
evidence that the “one man” type of historical society is dis- 
appearing. 


The January, 1945, issue of Now and Then, quarterly of the 
Muncy Historical Society and Museum of History, has just been 
published. As usual it contains several interesting and valuable 
articles. One is devoted to the history of Muncy Manor and is 
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illustrated with maps. There is also an account of the Penn-Wallis 
ejectment suit and the last of a series of articles by Marshall R. 
Anspach on old militia days. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary issue of the Historical Review of 
Berks County is devoted mainly to the story of what the society 
has been doing as an organization and is therefore of especial 
value. A review of “Presidents and Pioneers of the Historical 
Society” has been prepared by George M. Jones. Mary Dives 
Impink has evaluated and analyzed the collections of the society, 
while George E. Pettengill of the Reading Public Library con- 
tributes an article on the history and the nature of the library re- 
sources of the society. It is an extremely worthwhile number for 
those who may wish to learn more of the resources and program 
of this outstanding organization. 


Paul G. Gilmore, city editor of the Williamsport Sun, was the 
speaker at an anniversary meeting of the Lycoming County His- 
torical Society on February 22. Mr. Gilmore has been keeping a 
careful record of local contributions to the war effort and pre- 
sented the first of his annual reviews a year ago. The occasion 
was also observed as a “Guest Night,” as a means of cultivating 
interest in the society upon the part of non-members. 


The latest publication of the Pennsylvania German Society is 
the long awaited volume by the Rev. Thomas R. Brendle and 
William S. Troxell, “Pumpernickel Bill” of the Allentown Morn- 
ing Call, on Pennsylvania German folk tales. The work is in 
English and is the result of the labors of the two persons in the 
state most competent to prepare such a book. Pennsylvania Ger- 
man lore, maxims, traditions and sayings were gathered from 
every section of the State influenced by this racial strain. The pub- 
lication must be rated as a major contribution to the folklore of 
Pennsylvania and it is to be hoped that it inspires still more ex- 
cursions into this field. 


The December 1 meeting of the Northampton County Historical 
and Genealogical Society was held as a memorial meeting for its 
late president, Andrew Dwight Chidsey, Jr. Mr. Chidsey held this 
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office for six terms, and was the author of several books and 
numerous papers on Easton’s history. Mr. Henry F. Marx, only 
surviving founder of the society and its first secretary, was chosen 
to honor Mr. Chidsey and spoke of his high qualities as a man, an 
executive and historian. A paper prepared by Mr. Chidsey was read 
by his brother, T. McKeen Chidsey. The paper, ““Easton Entertains 
an Army, 1779,” told the story of the Sullivan expedition and the 
role of Easton in the planning of this important campaign. 


The January issue of The Picket Post, Valley Forge Historical 
Society quarterly edited by Gilbert S. Jones, continues the series 
of articles by Miss Anna Dill Gamble on the French Alliance and 
the Revolution. An excellent map of Valley Forge Park as it is 
today is an addenda. The annual meeting of the society was held 
on January 8 at Valley Forge. Dr. John Robbins Hart continues 
as president and the office of executive vice-president has been 
created, which post will be taken by Mr. Jones. The secretary is 
Miss Marian E. Steelman. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The George Taylor home at Catasauqua in Lehigh County will 
be preserved as the result of the generosity of A. P. Steckel, Le- 
high County native who achieved a national reputation as an en- 
gineer at Youngstown, Ohio. This is the second benefaction by 
Mr. Steckel, who recently purchased and restored the Steckel house 
at Egypt. As in the case of the Steckel property, the Taylor house 
and sufficient surrounding land to provide proper setting will be 
deeded to the Lehigh County Historical Society. George Thomas 
and his sons also contributed to the project through adding the 
adjoining land. The Taylor house was built in 1768 by George 
Taylor, a resident of Easton, member of the Pennsylvania Pro- 
vincial Assembly, a revolutionary leader and signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is one of the finest old colonial houses in 
this section and will be restored by John K. Heyl, Allentown 
architect who planned the Steckel restoration. Pennsylvanians owe 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Steckel for his generous endowment of 
these two projects for important historical restorations. 
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County historians from Chester and Delaware counties were 
invited to attend recently the launching of the Chadds Ford, a 
maritime tanker built in the Sun Ship Yards. The Sun company 
is one of the largest builders of vessels for wartime use in the 
country. Along with Bethlehem and Cramps, it has returned the 
historic shipbuilding industry of Pennsylvania at least temporarily 
to its one-time position of leadership. A large number of ships 
produced for war purposes in the last three years are now named 
for personages of historic sites in Pennsylvania. 


The Commission war history file reveals that Pennsylvanians 
now hold twelve Congressional Medals of Honor. This is about 
ten per cent of the nation’s total. Whether it be in bond purchases, 
number of men and women in service, or heroes, Pennsylvania 
appears to be carrying about that percentage of the burden of the 
national war effort. The Commission is seeking through next of 


kin to get further biographical data concerning these men as the 
heroes of World War II. 


Governor Martin has proposed erecting as a William Penn 
Memorial in the Capitol Park Extension a building which will 
provide suitable quarters for the State Archives, the State Mu- 
seum and other historical functions of the State government. 
Legislation appropriating funds has been introduced in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and approximately two and one-half million dollars 
will be available for the building proper. General plans for its 
construction have been under consideration by representatives of 
the Department of Property and Supplies and the Historical Com- 
mission. These plans call for a building which will be so located 
and constructed as to permit future expansion. The Memorial will 
also be built to incorporate separate facilities for the use of the 
Museum and the Archives. Experience has shown that the needs 
and conditions of use for these purposes are widely different. This 
is a matter of architectural design. The building will include also 
a dignified memorial feature which will dedicate the entire build- 
ing to the memory of the Quaker Founder. This action by the 
Governor is evidence of his deep interest in Pennsylvania history 
and its preservation. It is without a doubt the most forward look- 
ing action ever taken by any Pennsylvania Governor to promote 
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Pennsylvania history. Members of our Association are remiss if 
they do not write Governor Martin and compliment and support 
him in this proposed project. 


The Drexel Institute of Technology at 32d and Chestnut streets 
in Philadelphia has opened a new Costume Museum which will 
portray American costume from early times to the present. Cos- 
tumes of other lands will also be exhibited. The new museum 
should provide a further addition to the cultural institutions of 
Pennsylvania’s principal. city. 


Dr. Felix Reichmann, formerly with the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation, is now in government service and on leave of absence 
from that institution. 


Dr. J. Paul Selsam is the chairman of a committee representing 
the School of Liberal Arts of the Pennsylvania State College to 
advise President Hetzel regarding the selection of a new dean for 
that school. 


The anniversary of the first known burning of anthracite coal 
by Judge Fell, without air blast in an open grate, at Wilkes-Barre 
on February 11, 1808, was observed quietly by a few persons in- 
terested in the history of the industry. Judge Fell’s discovery revo- 
lutionized the use of anthracite, especially as a fuel in homes. Ac- 
cording to the Judge in a letter written in 1826, coal was used by 
two blacksmiths of that region as early as about 1770. According 
to a statement written by Judge Fell on the fly leaves of The Free 
Mason’s Monitor, now in the possession of the Wyoming Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Society, under date of “February 11th, of 
Masonry 5808,” he “Made the experiment of burning the com- 
mon stone coal of the valley in a grate, in a common fireplace in 
my house, and find it will answer the purpose of fuel, making a 
clearer and better fire, at less expense, than burning wood in the 
common way.” Thus was born one of the state’s most important 
mineral industries. 


Writing of the anthracite industry reminds us that the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs in co-operation with the School of Mineral 
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Industries at the Pennsylvania State College has issued a 248 page 
bulletin on Pennsylvania's Mineral Heritages. Part I is devoted 
to statistics of the mineral industries; Part II takes up the origin 
and historical development of mineral resources; Part III deals 
with technology and trends in the industries. There are numer- 
ous illustrations and the cover design is an excellent map of the 
location of the various mineral industries of the state. A few 
reproductions of this map on single sheets will be available. The 
publication is being distributed to schools, colleges and libraries. 
Additional copies are obtainable at fifty cents in paper and one 
dollar in cloth binding. The bulletin is an outstanding contribution 
to the materials on the economic history of the state and the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, William S. Livengood, Jr., is en- 


titled to thanks and commendation by the University and by his- 
torians. 


As a part of its program celebrating its seventieth anniversary, 
the ‘Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce honored the memory and 
unveiled portraits of seventeen industrialists who helped build 
modern Pittsburgh. The list was indeed a distinguished one and 
included the names of men who contributed not merely to Pitts- 
burgh but to the industrial power of America. Charles D. Arm- 
strong, cork; Andrew Carnegie, steel; Henry C. Frick, coke; John 
P. Harris, motion picture theatres; Henry J. Heinz, food; Joseph 
Horne, merchandising ; Alfred E. Hunt, aluminum; Benjamin F. 
Jones, iron; Charles Lockhart, oil; Andrew W. Mellon and Rich- 
ard B. Mellon, banking; James O’Hara, glass; Henry W. Oliver, 
ore; Thomas M. Rees, boat building ; William Rogers, river navi- 
gation; Edgar Thomson, railroads; and George Westinghouse, 
airbrake and electric power, were the men thus honored. The idea 
is a worthy one and deserving of recognition by historical societies 
and chambers of commerce in other cities. 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce has organized a Cen- 
tenary Association made up of Philadelphia firms which have been 
in continuous existence for a century or more. The oldest, the 
Francis Perot’s Sons Malting Company, dates back to 1687, while 
the Dill and Collins, Inc. paper business was organized in 1690. 
There are nearly two hundred businesses in the city which are en- 
titled to recognition by this association. 
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Reports received in the Commission office in connection with 
the war history surveys indicate a growing historical consciousness 
upon the part of Pennsylvania industry. As more and more firms 
reached the seventy-five year to century mark in their existence, 
thoughts turn inevitably to the past and a desire to record it ap- 
pears. Some of the resulting accounts are very good and some are 
very bad. Perhaps a guide to the writing of business history is 
needed. Whatever the quality of the product, it is better than 
nothing at all and such narratives should be encouraged. Perhaps 
our association should publish some of the better ones. 


The State Planning Board of the Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, issued recently a mimeographed bulletin on Recent 
Industrial Trends and New Employment Opportunities in Penn- 
sylvania, a very helpful analysis of some recent economic history 
in the state. It is illustrated with some good maps showing the 
location of various industries. The historical data is carried back 
to 1916. Interested persons should address the board for a copy. 


The birthday of Abraham Lincoln stirred the memories in GAR 
veteran Alfred W. Gabrio, aged ninety-nine and commander of 
the Pennsylvania Department of the once flourishing and influen- 
tial Grand Army of the Republic. A native of Hazleton, the old 
veteran came to Philadelphia to help the Sons of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War pay tribute to the Great Emancipator. Mr. Gabrio 
remembers Lincoln very well and his great kindness and sympathy 
in visiting men in the field and in the hospitals. When one pauses 
to realize that there are persons still living who knew Lincoln, it 
helps deepen appreciation of the fact that America and Pennsyl- 
vania are still young, and that tremendous changes have taken 
place within the space of a lifetime. 


Pittsburgh, a Brief History is the title of a pamphlet written 
by Miss Rose Demorest and made available through the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh as a public service. It covers briefly the 
entire history of the city from 1749 to 1944. The new school re- 
quirement on Pennsylvania history has created a tremendous de- 
mand for purely local material and booklets of this type are very 
useful. The school people do not need long and labored accounts. 
Brief summations of highlights in local history, interestingly writ- 
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ten, are the answer to the problem. It is to be hoped that more of 
our societies and organizations such as libraries, or even business 
firms, will assist in providing such booklets. 


Hill Country Tunes by Samuel P. Bayard is now available 
through the Archives Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, 312 
Dauphin Building, Harrisburg. Sponsored by the American Folk- 
lore Society, it is a major contribution to the folk music of Penn- 
sylvania and the nation. Since the edition is limited, those in- 
terested should order at once. The book sells for $3.00. It might 
be added that the fiddle and fife tunes are reproduced in written 
music and the book should be useful to music teachers. 


The Pennsylvania Book Service, Cameron and Kelker Streets, 
Harrisburg, has available a new fifth-grade work book of great 
value to grade school teachers who wish to use some Pennsylvania 
history. It should be kept in mind that the recommended course 
of study for the state does suggest six weeks of Pennsylvania 
history at this level. 





A RESOLUTION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


At the last meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
held in Harrisburg, Dr. and Mrs. James A. Barnes resigned as 
Editor and Associate Editor respectively of Pennsylvania History. 
Thereupon appropriate resolutions were authorized to be inserted 
in the magazine. These resolutions read as follows: 


The members of the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion desire to express their deep appreciation of the 
exertions of Dr. and Mrs. Barnes to keep Pennsylvania 
History on a high plane of excellence during the years 
that they carried the chief responsibility for editing it. 
In order to do so they made numerous personal sacri- 
fices; they gave unusual attention to the literary quality 
of all material accepted for publication; and they sought 
appropriate contributions not only from scholars within 
our Commonwealth but also from those living beyond its 
borders. During the period of their editorship Pennsyl- 
vania History has continued to widen its influence and 
has gained new readers. The firm loyalty of Dr. and Mrs. 
Barnes to the ideals for which our Association stands 
needs no other testimony. 
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PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY AND WORLD WAR II 


By Marvin W. SCHLEGEL 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


EACHERS of Pennsylvania history have an excellent oppor- 

tunity to motivate their course by emphasizing its current 
phase. Students today have a personal interest in the present war. 
By showing them that this is part of Pennsylvania history, the 
teacher will help them to realize that history is alive and vital, not 
dead and dry. Pointing out Pennsylvania’s contributions will also 
remind them that our state can be proud of its present as well as 
its past. 

One contribution which can be stressed is the quality and quan- 
tity of Pennsylvania’s military manpower. On a relative basis 
Pennsylvania ranks second only to New York in the number of 
men and women it has sent into the armed forces, and has fur- 
nished more soldiers than seventeen other states put together. 
More than six hundred thousand Pennsylvanians are serving in 
the Army, enough soldiers for three of our peacetime armies. 
The Navy has nearly 250,000 men and women from Pennsylvania, 
enough to man the entire fleet four years ago. Taking into con- 
sideration those who are no longer in service, about one million 
persons from our state have worn their country’s uniform since 
the beginning of the defense period, or one out of every ten. 

In high-ranking officers Pennsylvania has far more than its 
share. The Chief of Staff, commanding the largest army this 
country has ever had, was born in Uniontown, while the head of 
the Army Air Force is a native of Gladwyne. Marshall and Arnold 
give Pennsylvania two of the nation’s four five-star generals. Of 
the seventeen full admirals in the Navy, as listed in the 1945 
World Almanac, three are Pennsylvanians, as are seven of the 
forty-one vice-admirals. Seven of the Army’s thirty-nine lieutenant 
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generals are from this state. Altogether Pennsylvania has one hun- 
dred generals and twenty-eight admirals. 

Another contribution worthy of study is the military and naval 
installations inside Pennsylvania. While the Army has concentrated 
its training in the warmer climate of the South, Pennsylvania has 
two large camps, Indiantown Gap and Camp Reynolds, and two 
general hospitals, Deshon, at Butler, and Valley Forge, at Phoenix- 
ville. Other installations have included the Tobyhanna Military 
Reservation, the Army’s Medical Field Service School at Carlisle, 
the Army Air Force Intelligence School at Harrisburg, the 
New Cumberland Reception Center, the Naval Air Training Sta- 
tion at Willow Grove, and the Navy’s photographic reconnaissance 
school at Harrisburg. There are a dozen military depots of vari- 
ous kinds, such as the Philadelphia Navy Yard, the Mechanicsburg 
Supply Depot, the Middletown Air Depot, the Letterkenny Ord- 
nance Depot, Frankford Arsenal, and the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot. Besides these, there are more than a dozen minor 
installations, some of them still secret. 

Pennsylvania’s industrial might has also played an important 
part in the present world conflict. It ranks sixth in total war pro- 
duction, fifth in shipbuilding, and fourth in ordnance. Its actual 
contribution has been even higher, since it produces almost one- 
third of the nation’s steel and the same proportion of coal. More 
money has been spent to expand production capacity in Pennsyl- 
vania since the beginning of the defense period than in any other 
state. Three hundred Pennsylvania firms have been honored with 
production awards. 

Financial contributions have also been significant. Pennsyl- 
vanians are paying federal taxes at the rate of two billion dollars 
a year, twice as much as the entire nation paid thirty years ago. 
The six War Loans have raised six billion dollars, while the 
people of our state have given twenty-five million dollars to war 
relief. They have likewise given freely of their time to such war 
activities as Civilian Defense, the Red Cross, the Civil Air Patrol, 
the Coast Guard Temporary Reserve, and the State Guard. 

This brief summary suggests a number of topics which the 
Pennsylvania history class might find interesting. The teacher can 
find reference material in Pennsylvania’s First Year at War, a 
few copies of which are still available from the Pennsylvania 
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Historical Commission, if the school library does not have one. 
Pennsylvania's Second Year at War should also be ready for 
distribution by the time the fall term opens. 

Emphasis, however, should be placed on local contributions. 
Students will be more interested in a private from their home 
town than in a five-star general from the other end of the state. 
In some communities libraries and historical societies have been 
maintaining clipping files on their own district at the suggestion of 
the Commission. Schools in such localities will find these invaluable 
for reference. The Commission will be glad to furnish the name 
of the collecting agency in your district, if any, on request. 

Even without the aid of any local war record depository, much 
information can be garnered. Every issue of your local paper will 
contain some war news about your community as long as hostilities 
continue, and it may be possible to locate back numbers somewhere. 

The field for projects is unlimited. Some of them would be of 
permanent value, worthy of preserving in the local library or his- 
torical society. Examples can be taken from any field. If your 
community is small, your class could collect the names of all local 
servicemen. Should the names already be on the local honor roll, 
committees could compile brief biographies of each man. Records 
of the place and date of birth, parents, and similar facts would 
actually be valuable in the future. Should your town be too large 
for such an enterprise, lists could be made of high-ranking of- 
ficers or medal-winners. Your students would probably find such 
a task interesting, and they would incidentally get some training 
in historical research. 

More ambitious programs. may be feasible, even with ninth 
grade students. If you have an important military installation near 
you, a committee can be appointed to report to the class about it. 
An outline for the report might be prepared by the teacher, some- 
thing like this: 


I. Date established 

II. Use before present war 

III. Functions 

IV. Number of local people employed there. 


Information of this nature could probably be obtained from em- 
ployees in the committee’s acquaintance. Even if the persons asked 
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did not have the answers to the questions, their curiosity would 
probably be sufficiently aroused for them to find out. In some 
cases it might be possible to get a copy of the post history or even 
to arrange for a class visit. 

Other committees could study the community’s record in war 
production. Large corporations will furnish posters, advertise- 
ments, pamphlets, and similar material. Officials of smaller plants 
will usually be willing to talk to your representatives ; employees 
can often furnish as much information as you will need. The 
operations of the volunteer war agencies offer another field of 
study. In the case of such well-known organizations as Selective 
Service and the OPA, the class might begin by discussing what 
it already knows. Then members could be appointed to find out 
the answers to questions the class does not know. In the end, with 
the aid of the teacher, a complete account could be prepared by 
the class. Perhaps you might be able to persuade representatives 
of other organizations, such as the State Guard, to appear before 
your students and tell them something about their work. 

These are a few illustrations of ways in which Pennsylvania 
history can be made a part of your students’ lives. Other possi- 
bilities will readily occur to any teacher. No school would want 
to try all of them, if for no other reason than to avoid becoming 
a public nuisance. The program must be adapted to the abilities 
of the class and the available sources of information. No class 
can be so poor, however, nor any community so insignificant that 
its students cannot study its war history. In fact, in the reports 
they prepare they will be writing its war history. 


USING LOCAL RESOURCES FOR THE COURSE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


By Epwin B. YEICH 
Principal, West Reading High School 


HEN Pennsylvania history was added to our curriculum, we 
decided to see what the effect would be of bringing into the 
study whatever we could find of local importance which would 
contribute to the larger pattern. Our first step was to list those 
places in Berks County about which the children had at least 
heard, possibly had visited, and which had been considered of 
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enough importance to be selected as state or national shrines. As 
it happens, the county has three of these: (1) the home of Penn- 
sylvania’s great Indian Commissioner and Interpreter, Conrad 
Weiser ; (2) the birthplace of Daniel Boone, famous Indian fighter 
and explorer; and (3) the site of one of the nation’s early iron- 
processing establishments, Hopewell Furnace. To these was added 
a large list of places of local historical interest, as designated by 
the Historical Society of Berks County and by other organiza- 
tions. We then tried to determine just why each of these sites had 
been selected as worthy of recognition and whether its contribu- 
tions to history were of any importance in the study of state his- 
tory. This required some reading in order not only to get the story 
of the place, but also to determine how that fitted into the history 
of the state. As this reading progressed, additional topics of in- 
terest were collected. For instance, the home of Conrad Weiser 
led to the study of his work, revealing how influential he was in 
the affairs of the Indians and how important Pennsylvania was 
in the overall picture of the French and Indian War, through his 
influence. The Boone Homestead, too, contributed the story of its 
famous son, and another phase of the Indian situation in the early 
days. Of course, a great many of the places listed were of more 
or less local interest, but there still remained a great deal of ma- 
terial which could be used for the purposes we intended. 
Another source of material was tapped when an attempt was 
made to determine just why some of the local organizations bore 
the names they did. Two may be considered typical, the General 
David McMurtrie Gregg Post of the American Legion, and the 
Lieutenant General Hunter Liggett Post of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Each of these names brought into focus a person, 
whether native or resident, who had contributed in some way to 
the history of the state or the nation. These references were not 
confined, however, to organizations of veterans, but included so- 
cial and fraternal organizations. Some, too, although they did not 
point to a son of Berks County, bore the name of a person whose 
contribution to history was such as to merit having his name 
memorialized, and when he appeared in the story reference could 
be made to the fact that this or that organization was named in 
his memory. There too were some organizations which in them- 
selves contributed to history, notably the National Guard Com- 
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panies of the county, whose origins and achievements provided 
interesting material for the military history of the community. 
Finally, the monuments erected in the parks of Reading and 
other places were considered worthy of study. 

After the information was collected and organized, it was pos- 
sible to point out places within the range of the pupils’ knowledge 
which were either the source of a particular event, or had con- 
tributed to some movement of statewide importance. As the study 
progressed the interest of the pupils began to grow and soon they 
too were contributing to the total, by searching for some of the 
material themselves, and by bringing in stories and legends which 
they had heard from their parents and elders. Although the latter 
were good sources of interesting and valuable information, their 
stories had to be carefully checked for authenticity. They also 
began to bring in cherished heirlooms, and other antiques of his- 
torical interest which were appropriately displayed. The presence 
of these objects opened the way for a discussion of life, customs 
and manufacturing processes in early Pennsylvania. Here again 
should be mentioned the valuable museum material arranged for 
school loan and exhibit by the Historical Society of Berks County, 
which was a source of interest and information to the children. 

One problem which developed at the beginning was that of 
determining the best time for discussing the historical data after it 
had been collected. Two solutions were suggested: (1) use the 
local material as an introduction and as a foundation upon which 
to build a larger state movement ; and (2) teach the period of state 
history and then refer to the local angle, possibly with the ques- 
tion: “Just what happened here at this time?” Actual trial of each 
of these two types of presentation soon taught us that both had 
their merits, and that a combination of the two, as far as the whole 
course was concerned, worked best. For instance, when the found- 
ing and development of the colony was under consideration, it 
was followed with the questions: “When and why was the county 
erected? What happened between the founding of the colony and 
the erection of the county?” and others of like import. On the 
other hand, since the entire project of the Union Canal more or 
less depended upon certain geographical features of Berks County 
for its inception and development, it was found best to deal with 
the local information first, and then to add to it, to complete the 
era as far as the state is concerned. 
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The presentation of the material varied, also, according to the 
circumstances. In some cases the children themselves reported to 
the class on events and personages. In others talks were given to 
the classes by local residents on topics of local or state history 
with which they were familiar. Thus, veterans were able to make 
clear the contributions of their units in some of the nation’s crises, 
while men familiar with early manufacture or trade could describe 
these elements in the life of the people. Maps were prepared show- 
ing the most important places referred to by visiting speakers and 
brought out through class discussion. An annual tour of places of 
historical interest is planned for the future when conditions will 
permit. In the meantime instructor and pupils are attempting to 
make as realistic as possible through classroom activities the study 
of places located on the map. This has been sufficient for a great 
many of the children since they have a wide knowledge of towns 
in the county. 


SALT AND THE EARLY SETTLERS 


By A. P. AKELEY 
Superintendent of Potter County Schools, Coudersport, Pa. 


HE first hardy pioneers who pushed their way over the moun- 
tains into western Pennsylvania were a long way from the 
places where the bare necessities of life could be purchased. The 
few accounts we have of the early settlement of Potter County 
all tell of the bitter struggles experienced to secure sufficient food 
and clothing to sustain life. Jersey Shore was the nearest trading 
point and the nearest place where grain could be ground. It was 
seventy or eighty miles away. Sixty miles of the road was with- 
out a house and during the first few years was but a trail for 
pack horses. A livelihood consisted almost exclusively of what 
could be raised on the small patches of cleared land and what 
could be taken from the forests. It was a life that developed re- 
sourcefulness. Whatever was necessary was made at home if pos- 
sible, and the nearest source of supply was the one patronized. 
One of the absolute necessities, and one that could not be made 
or found near the average home, was salt. The wilderness could 
furnish a living of sorts, if there were salt to season the meat 
and preserve the hides of animals killed. Hunters and Indian 
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scouts often went into the forest on extended trips with no food 
except a small bag of corn meal and a smaller one of salt. These 
were not expeditions of pleasure; but necessity can often drive 
a man to do tasks he would never undertake of his own volition. 

Salt was scarce throughout all of western Pennsylvania, so that 
salt springs were highly prized by the early settlers. From these 
salt springs it was sometimes necessary to boil eight hundred gal- 
lons of water to obtain one bushel of salt. When purchased, its 
price was from $3.50 upwards per bushel, so it was used sparingly, 
and spilling it was really a misfortune. At first salt was imported 
into the western settlements over the mountains from Philadel- 
phia, which was a long haul, and always the supply was limited. 
So important was the supply of this commodity that any improve- 
ment in the means of getting it to the consumers or any decrease 
in the price was a matter of news. On August 20, 1796, the 
Pittsburgh Gazette announced: “We have it from undoubted 
authority that Salt, by way of the Lakes, can be supplied at 
Pittsburgh for two dollars a bushel; that a gentleman of known 
enterprise is making such arrangements as will enable him to 
keep up a supply of that necessary article, adequate to the de- 
mand of this country.” The gentleman referred to was James 
O’Hara, of western Pennsylvania fame, but it is uncertain how 
soon he began operation. The fact that salt was selling in Pitts- 
burgh in 1799 for $3.50 per bushel would indicate that some was 
being brought in by way of Lake Erie from the Onondaga region. 
Early in the nineteenth century, however, salt was being produced 
at the Kanawha licks of western Virginia, and in 1813 salt began 
to be produced commercially on the Conemaugh near the present 
site of Saltsburg. 

An article appearing in the Potter County Journal of February 
1, 1865, stated that oil and salt wells were being sunk in Bradford, 
Tioga, Potter, and Cameron Counties, and that the people in this 
district were running wild in land speculation particularly in the 
headwaters of the Sinnemahoning where many oil and salt wells 
were being drilled. “These wells,” said the article, “show evidence 
of strong salt beds, that the water pouring from one of these 
wells is producing more than one pound of salt to the gallon. 
Enough salt water is already discovered and tested to know that 
Pennsylvania is now independent of the Syracuse monopoly and 
will soon produce more than it consumes.” 
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To the early settlers of Potter County the nearest natural source 
of salt was the salt spring at what now is Gardeau in the south- 
eastern corner of McKean County. Early maps show Gardeau as 
Great Elk lick, so named by the Indians because of the salty nature 
of the water which flowed from the ground in great quantities 
and which attracted the deer and the elk in great numbers. 

The story is told that in the year 1800 a seaman known as 
Captain Thomas, a former native of New Jersey, was forced to 
abandon his sloop by a Spanish man-of-war off the coast of 
Florida. It seems to be a fact that Thomas was a sea pirate, 
and the Spanish war vessel was after him because he had cap- 
tured and sunk a vessel laden with silver bullion. Thomas, it seems, 
made his escape in a small boat and followed the coast from 
Florida to the Chesapeake Bay. Here he entered the Susquehanna 
River and made his way up this stream as far as Sunbury. From 
that point he journeyed up the West Branch to the mouth of the 
Sinnemahoning and then up that stream until he reached the 
Great Elk Lick. Why he travelled all this distance to escape the 
vengeance of the Spanish authorities, why he took this route, or 
why he stopped where he did is not known. It is possible, how- 
ever, that having lived in New Jersey, he had heard of the won- 
derful opportunities offered in the Ohio country and decided to 
join the great emigration. At any rate, he settled at Great Elk 
Lick, built himself a log cabin, noted because of the large size 
of its stone chimney, and began to manufacture salt. 

Years before the first settlers came to Potter County, the Great 
Elk Lick was known to travellers passing over the portage from 
the head of navigation on the Sinnemahoning to the Canoe Place 
on the Allegheny. Probably the Indians had used salt from this 
Great Elk Lick for centuries prior to the coming of the first 
white man, because it was on one of the main lines of Indian 
travel north and south. At the time Captain Thomas settled here 
this route was much used by emigrants from the Atlantic sea 
board to western Pennsylvania and the Ohio country. 

As an illustration of the importance of this particular route at 
this time, it is only necessary to relate that as early as 1789 rep- 
resentatives from the northwestern and other parts of Pennsyl- 
vania met at Harrisburg for what, to all intents and purposes, 
was a “good roads meeting.” In those early days the water ways 
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were the best lines of travel through the pathless forests of north- 
western Pennsylvania. Consequently, at this meeting the possi- 
bilities of connecting the Sinnemahoning and the Allegheny with 
a canal were discussed, and the idea found favor with the ad- 
ministrators of the state government. The next summer a party 
of surveyors was sent out to explore. They returned in due time 
with the report that the project was feasible; it could be done 
and would furnish a short and easy route to the West country 
and the Lakes. These surveyors were Maclay, Adlum, and Mat- 
tock, and their report is a matter of record. 

It is probable, therefore, that Captain Thomas had a goodly 
number of customers for his salt with the early settlers of Mc- 
Kean and Potter Counties, in addition to a more or less steady 
stream of emigrants, packing over the portage past his place of 
business, to reach the Allegheny at what is now Port Allegany. 

It is not known how long the former sea-faring Captain Thomas 
continued to manufacture salt at the Great Elk Lick, nor what 
eventually became of him. The next owner of the Salt Works 
seems to have been Noah Parker, who came in 1838, so it appears 
probable that the early settlers of Potter County had to obtain 
their salt by dealing with the one-time sea pirate, Captain Thomas. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Edited by LEonrpas Dopson 
University of Pennsylvania 


Richard Peters: Provincial Secretary and Cleric, 1704-1776. By Hubertis 
Cummings. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. Pp. 
347. $3.00.) 


Richard Peters could be called a colonial bureaucrat. Among the offices, 
governmental and otherwise, which he held at various times in his life were 
Secretary of the Land Office (from 1737 to 1762), Secretary and Clerk of 
the Provincial Council, member of the Provincial Council, Rector of Christ 
Church in Philadelphia, and President of the Board of Trustees of the Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. He served the Penns capably, if obsequiously, and was 
connected with much of what was going on in Pennsylvania from the 1730's 
to the 1770's. Although he cannot be credited with being an outstanding 
leader, he deserves easily the rank of first-class second-rater. This fact, 
perhaps, is what makes the book significant. It is a biography of Peters, but 
Peters did not dominate the period in which he lived; therefore, the author— 
“watching the history of Pennsylvania through the Secretary’s office win- 
dow,” as Paul A. W. Wallace expresses it in the foreword—is able to write 
a pretty thorough history of the colony for some thirty years. Inasmuch as 
Peters’s chief position was Secretary of the Land Office, it is strange that 
there is not more information on how the Penn land policy was carried out. 

One of the virtues of the biography is that the reader sees many episodes 
through Peters’s eyes, including the attempt to survey the boundary between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania in 1739; the Indian conference at Lancaster in 
1744; the Association of 1747-48; the Albany Congress of 1754; the Brad- 
dock expedition of 1755; the Indian conference at Easton in 1758; the Indian 
conclave at Fort Stanwix in 1768; and many more. In the pages of the 
work are met numerous well known characters, such as Conrad Weiser, 
Shickellamy, Provost Smith, Thomas Cresap, Thomas Penn, Benjamin 
Franklin, Colonel Bouquet, and dozens of others. 

In general it is an excellent book and the author is to be commended for 
a job well done. It has, however, a few annoying characteristics. The dust 
cover says that “the author’s viewpoint is always subjective ;” one could wish 
he had told the story straightforwardly and without any hocus-pocus. In 
an attempt to explain Peters, Mr. Cummings has permitted himself to write 
in a condescending style which sometimes sounds rather artificial. Perhaps 
this device was chosen in order to make the book readable and interesting. 
But it represents a straining for effect that has no place in a work of this 
type. For instance, Franklin is usually called “Ben,” and the Pennsylvania- 
Germans are designated as “Dutchmen.” At the very least the misnomer, 
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“Dutchmen,” could have been graced with quote marks. Furthermore, the 
author likes to tell what Peters was thinking and how his mind was working. 
How does Mr. Cummings know? Perhaps he does know, because he alone 
has seen the documents. But direct quotation is not often used, and footnotes 
are totally lacking; the reader has no way of knowing whether Peters’s 
mental processes worked as described, or whether Mr. Cummings has an 
active imagination. This reader would favor the latter alternative. In spots. 
the work reads much like fictionalized biography. 

These annoyances, however, do not detract from the book’s solid and 
valuable qualities. The scholarship seems to be sound, and the facts of 
Peters’s life are portrayed satisfactorily. The author has done a workmanly 
job in this respect. The bibliographical note bespeaks the wide research that 
went into the book. 

A word of appreciation is in order for the University of Pennsylvania 
Press which is placing the historians of the state so much in its debt by 
publishing Pennsylvania Lives. This is the ninth of the series. May its tribe 
increase! The fact that the reviewer caught only one typographical error 
is a tribute to both the author and publisher. 

Susquehanna University. Wuutam A. Russ, Jr. 


Pennsylvania Dutch Stuff: A Guide to Country Antiques. By Earl F. 
Robacker. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press: 1944. Pp. 
163. $3.50.) 


The person of moderate means, becoming interested in antiques, and de- 
siring to study the subject, is at once faced with a perplexing problem. In 
the antique shops he discovers a baffling array of mediocre objects with no 
counterparts in museums or in the pages of authoritative literature designed 
to instruct and guide the budding antiquarian. He finds that books have been 
written for the collector of “museum pieces,’ and that such pieces are far 
beyond the reach of his budget. Hitherto the modest buyer has had to rely 
upon the ready information offered by dealers, which, it must be admitted, 
has been surprisingly accurate for the most part. But what new collector 
has not longed for a book which he could consult, then to go forth, armed 
with information about such specific items as “Lehnware” wooden buckets 
or “Ketterer” coffee pots of unpainted tin? 

Such a book is Pennsylvania Dutch Siuff, by Earl F. Robacker. In fact, 
there is a striking similarity between the pleasant gossip of antique shops 
and the pages of this readable book. The author, obviously acquainted by 
direct experience with this most picturesque of all divisions of early Ameri- 
cana, has struck a completely new note by featuring the humble articles so 
long neglected. The book contains useful and common-sense hints for the 
beginner, a remarkably complete enumeration and description of available 
articles, and a good bibliography and list of museums for serious students. 

While avowedly a guide to country antiques of the peasant type, it is 
perhaps unfortunate that such scant attention is given to the earlier and rarer 
pieces displayed in museums, which also have a peasant flavor. Not so avail- 
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able today as the more striking painted and decorated pieces of a later 
period, there are good grounds for believing that walnut furniture of fine 
craftsmanship and medieval feeling was more widely distributed in early 
times than the author seems to indicate. One cannot help wishing also that 
there were more illustrations, with approximate dates of the particular pieces 
indicated. However, this deficiency is partly offset by an unusual skill in 
description, and altogether the book is a most useful and thoughtful depar- 
ture from the ordinary pattern of books on antiques. 

Gwynedd Valley, Pa. G. Epwin BruMBAUGH 


Peter Markoe (1752?-1792). A Philadelphia Writer. By Sister Mary Chrysos- 
tom Diebels, S.S.N.D. (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1944. Pp. x, 116.) 


Peter Markoe’s writings, though small in bulk, were important in their 
relationships with the controversies of that critical period in American his- 
tory from the end of the Revolution to the ratification of the Constitution. 
Sister Mary Chrysostom Diebels asserts that “the particular purpose of this 
study seemed to justify a primary emphasis on the works of Markoe and 
only a secondary emphasis on his life.” However, the reader is likely to feel 
that so minor a figure as Markoe merits study only if his life sheds light on 
his times and his contemporaries. For such a study, as the author asserts, 
certain relevant materials were not available to her at the Library of Con- 
gress because of wartime restrictions. However, there are other sources 
which might have served to render this account of Markoe’s life more com- 
plete. “Strive to change your haughty sullen mind,” was Markoe’s advice, in 
The Times, to Freneau, who, nevertheless, is consistently represented in 
this study as a friend of Markoe. Apparently there is more to the story. One 
would like also additional information concerning the relations between 
Markoe and Joel Barlow, whom he criticized severely; and there are a 
number of such possibilities which intrigue the imagination. 

In her literary appraisal of the work of Peter Markoe, the author is gen- 
erally satisfactory. In certain cases, however, her investigation has been in- 
sufficient. For example, there is still question concerning the authorship of 
The Algerine Spy (1787), a work which comments upon American gov- 
ernment, world politics, and other contemporary affairs. This was ascribed 
tentatively to Markoe in the second edition of William Allen’s American 
Biographical and Historical Dictionary (1832). Allen’s uncertainty has been 
expressed by all subsequent bibliographers except Lyle Wright in his recent 
American Fiction 1774-1850. Without giving documentary evidence, Sister 
Mary Chrysostom asserts that the work was that of Markoe. In discussing 
The Patriot Chief (1784), she asserts without evidence that in this play the 
portrayal of the king is a tribute to George Washington and that the al- 
legorical kingdoms of Lydia and Persia are America and England. Markoe’s 
preface makes it clear that he feared the development in America of an 
aristocracy—represented presumably by the Federalist Party. This is as far 
as A. H. Quinn, in A History of the American Drama, and previous writers 
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have gone in explaining the meaning of this allegorical play. If there is 
evidence for the extension which Sister Mary Chrysostom has made of the 
allegory, it should be given. Again, in an effort to prove that The Patriot 
Chief was not perceived to be political allegory in its own day, she makes 
the assumption that the theater manager, Hallam, with plenty of classical 
tragedy to choose from, rejected it as the result of prejudice against Ameri- 
can playwrights. Had she assumed equally logically that Hallam feared its 
political repercussions, she would have defeated her own argument. 

In spite of a few questions of the sort, the author gives the impression in 
this book of having conducted an earnest investigation, and her literary 
criticism is interesting. The comparison of Markoe’s play Reconciliation 
(1790) with the German Erast of Gessner is lucid and convincing. The 
bibliography is good but would have been more easily used had one listing 
been made of the items which are divided into “Secondary Sources” and 
“General Bibliography.” 

University of Pennsylvania. THetma M. SMITH 





